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EAT NUTRITIONAL FOG 
Every day, eat thi 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE WEALTH 
PAUL V. MeMUTT, DMECTOR, 
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MERICA is the best-fed nation in the world. 
And this is due in no small way to the work 
of her teachers and home economists. 


For they have pointed the way to nutritional 
needs and have helped guide the country’s eating 
habits into channels that will best guard her health. 


Now with the stress and activities of war this 
work becomes increas- 
ingly important. It is 







Physicians and nutritionists have always recog- 
nized bread as one of our best sources of carbo- 
hydrates, of protein and, when made with milk, 
of calcium. It is easily digested, and lends itself 
to countless dishes that pique the appetite. 


Whole wheat bread long has been recognized 
for its nutritional advantages. Now enriched 
white bread, too, is widely accepted for its 
nutritive value. Bakers supply 
it enriched with Vitamin B,, niacin 





the front line in keep- 
ing the nation strong. 
Everyone is working IN OCCUPATION 
harder and using up 
energy faster. And 
since the source of 








HOW BREAD CONSUMPTION 
CAN GO UP WITH A CHANGE 










and iron according to the recommen- 










dation of the Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Research 
Council. 


With these facts in mind, we think 
you will agree that bread is basic in 


food-energy is the diet, 
it must be replaced 
by eating sufficient 








(Moderately Active Worker) (Very Active Worker) 
6 SLICES PER DAY 11 SLICES PER DAY 





This chart shows the desirable increase of 
bread in the diet of a man as he steps from 
less active to more active jobs. These 
ities are in to 
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our nation’s diet — especially in war- 
time. It has taste appeal, variety, 
convenience, low cost and un- 
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amounts of the high- 
energy foods. To be 
balanced to today’s 
needs, diets need nour- 
ishing foods—like bread. 





grain cereals and increases 
in the meat, potatoes, 
fats and other foods 
consumed. 











In the past few years, bread perhaps 
has been somewhat neglected. But 
with hard work and action replacing 
sedentary occupations and leisure 
habits, it again should take its right- 
ful place as the foundation food of 
normal diets. 







usually high food-energy value. 
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BOUT 1500 home economists in 

24 states have been “drafted by 
the president of their state home eco- 
nomics association and called to the 
Colors by the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association to serve as members 
of a nationwide group of home econ- 
omists tentatively known as the ‘Infor- 
mation Service Corps’.” When all state 
lists are in, it is estimated that this roll 
will be swelled to 3500. 

The purpose of the Information 
Service Corps is to inform all home 
economists on the subject of rationing 
which is to become all-important to in- 
dividuals and families. 

Although the name is not official, this 
potential organization has the means of 
making a distinctive contribution to the 
level of living of American families. 


O.P.A. Bulletin 


A special publication for teachers and 
school administrators entitled O.P.d. 
Bulletin for Schools and Colleges is be- 
ing issued by the Educational Services 
Branch, Department of Information, 
Office of Price Administration, to pro- 
vide “material, bibliographies. refer- 
ences, news items and other matérials 
which will aid schools and colleges in 
developing a necessary wartime educa- 
tional program.” 

The initial January issue contained 
an outline on point rationing including 
study suggestions, ideas for both group 
and individual activities and additional 
information on the rationing situation. 

If you are not receiving a copy of 
this bulletin, be sure to have your name 
placed on the O.P.A. circulation list 
for it. 


New School Lunch Handbook 
A “Handbook for 


School Lunch Programs” is being pre- 
pared by the OEM in the Office of 
Health and Welfare Services. Four 


Volunteers in 


outstanding home economists have been 
called to Washington to do the work: 
Evelyn Cushman, State Office of WPA. 
New Haven, Conn.; Marion Nesbitt, 
Richmond, Virginia; Helen Le Baron, 
Director of Home Economics, Univer- 
sity of Vermont, Burlington, and Phyllis 
K. Sprague, Associate Professor of 
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Home Economics in charge of Institu- 
tion Administration at Pennsylvania 
State College and Educational Advisor 


to PracticAL Home Economics. 


Courses in Child Care 

‘Two new courses will be offered at 
The Pennsylvania State College this 
spring to train personnel to care for the 
children of women workers in the de- 
fense industries. 

Unit I, which will be presented from 
March 11 to 31, is open to competent 
women who are high school graduates 
and who have evidenced ability to deal 
wisely with children. It will include 
basic training in the physical care of 
children and some study of their be- 
havior and emotional problems. 

Unit II, scheduled from April 1 
to 21, is designed to prepare qualified 
women to carry responsibility for the 
organization and direction of child care 
centers. 

These courses will be presented by 
the regular College faculty, using the 
College Nursery School as a nucleus 
for the discussion of problems encoun- 
tered in the wartime child care centers. 
Groups will be limited to 15 members 
and the registration fee will be $18.00 
per unit. 

Certificates stating that the individual 
has completed the Volunteer Training 
Course to act as a Child Aide in the 
civilian defense program will be issued 
to persons successfully completing these 


courses. 


English Nurseries Disappointing 

Nursery schools do not necessarily 
result in bringing more women into war 
jobs, according to Lady E. D. Simon, a 
member of the education committee of 
the city council, Manchester, England. 
England’s experience has shown that 
one nurse or staff member of a nursery 
released only three mothers for war 
work. Recruitment of staff for nur- 
series interfered with the recruiting of 
Army and military service nurses. Ab- 
senteeism among mothers was high— 
working mothers of children less than 
two did not contribute many man-hours 
of work to their jobs. 


Tue Nation’s SCHOOLS 








OUR MEN NEED 
* BOOKS « 


By 
SEND Coss 
ALL YOU CAN SPARE 





That book you’ve enjoyed — 
pass it along to a man in uni- 
form. Leave it at the nearest 
collection center or public 
library for the 1943 VICTORY 
BOOK CAMPAIGN. 





Grade Labeling Wins 


Grade labeling of the 1943 pack of 
canned, frozen and dehydrated fruits 
and vegetables was launched by O.P.A. 
on January 22. This was done in order 
to maintain fair price ceilings. Tying 
price definitely to quality for these 
foods is one of the most important steps 
that has yet been taken to protect the 
wartime consumer. 

Now that we are to have grade labels 
on packed fruits and vegetables “for 
the duration,” what shall we do about 
them? First: All home economists are 
asked to watch for the appearance of 
grade labels on the market and promote 
their use as buying guides. Second: 
State and local home economics asso- 
clations are asked to plan a definite 
1943 program to help the buying pub- 
lic recognize and use grade labels as 
guides for wartime buying. This is 
specifically a home economics associa- 
tion job—no other group will be giving 
it their primary attention. Therefore, 
vou should know: 

1. It will take some time to get the 

grade-labeled foods on grocers’ 
(Concluded on page 118) 
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Three-Color Wall Chart 
A visual story of rayon from 
cellulose to yarn. Actual 
yarn samples are attached. 
Size 35” x 23”, mounted 
and varnished to prevent 
curling or soil. For teachers 
in high schools and colleges. 





du pont coyon [GS MADE 





Two Motion Pictures 
With Sound 

“Facts about Fabrics,” a basic story 
of fabrics—their yarns, construc- 
tions, dyes and finishes. Running 
time, 26 minutes. 16mm. or 35 mm. 

**Fashion’s Favorite” is the Du 
Pont motion picture that shows 
what rayon is, how it is made, and 
its principal characteristics from a 
consumer angle. 16 mm. or 35 mm. 
Running time, 33 minutes. 
Du Pont supplies film only. Projector 
or operator are not furnished. 










RAYON DIVISION, E. I. DU 
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Rayon teaching aids are proving useful in adult conservation 
projects as well as student work. Plan now for 


material needed and order early to avoid delays. 


du pont rayon 


DE NEMOURS & CO. 


(1INC:.)5 


Booklet for Students 
**Facts about Fabries”’ 
condenses the informa- 
tion shown in the newest 
Du Pontfilm on fabrics. 20 
pages with illustrations. 

‘Rayon Today” is a 
handy 16-page illustrated 
booklet that tells the story 
of rayon yarns and how 
they are made. 

Above booklets are free 
in limited quantities for 
student distribution. 


RAYON YARN | 


tf 


im 





Here the rayon story is sheared to fundamentals—written 
and illustrated from a consumer point of view. Basic answers 


to all basic rayon questions are given. For this reason, Du Pont 


EMPIRE STATE 





Detailed Handbook For 
Teachers 
This fact book is for teach- 
ers in high schools and 
colleges only. Complete 
information about rayon 
from yarn production to 
consumer use, 20 pages 


well illustrated. 
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helps you build 





How soup stock in your 


FRIGIDAIRE 


many grand meals 











igen grocer has less soup, and fewer va- 
rieties, because of the wartime needs 
of our armed forces. But your family can 
still enjoy wholesome, delicious soup 
often. For it is easy to make. 

Get a head start on several meals by 
preparing a soup stock, It will add body 
and flavor to soup and many casserole 
dishes, for it contains all the food values 
of meat, bones, and vegetables. Keep a 
supply in your refrigerator and make war- 
time meal planning easier —and happier! 





Try this simple Soup Stock recipe* 


Here’s what you need to make 1% quarts 
of soup stock—enough for 12 servings 
when Tituted with an equal quantity of 
water or vegetable liquors. 


3 peppercorns 

1% bay leaves 

8 cloves 

Y% cup diced carrot 

¥ cup diced turnip 
¥ cup diced onion 

¥% cup diced celery 


3 lbs. meat and bones 
(uncooked shin of 
beef or leftover meat 
and bones) 

2 tbsp. fat or salad oil 

2 quarts water 

1 tablespoon salt 











It’s easy to prepare 

Cut meat in 1” cubes. Brown 14 meat in 
fat or salad oil. Cornbine with remaining 
meat and bones, water, salt, peppercorns, 
bay leaves and cloves. Gradually heat to 
boiling point; remove scum as it rises. 
Cover; simmer for 3 hours if uncooked meat 
is used—but only 1'2 hours if leftover 
meat is used. Add carrot, turnip, onion 
and celery 1 hour before end of cooking 
time. Strain and’ cool. (Makes 6 cups of 
stock; if not, add water to make 6 cups.) 


For Excellence 
( 


in War Production 











It’s easy to keep 


Soup stock may be kept for several days. 
Cool stock quickly by setting pan in ice 
water. Pour into jars. Cover lightly with 
waxed paper and P voi in refrigerator. Store 
just below freezer; do not. freeze. Before 
using, remove layer of fat. Save fat for war 


needs. 
It’s easy to use in dishes like these 


Delicious Tomato Soup 


2 tablespoons flour 


2 tbsp. diced onion 
1 cup Soup Stock* 


2 tbsp. diced celery 


1 bay leaf 1 cup water or leftover 
1/16 teaspoon thyme vegetable liquors 
2% cups cooked or Salt 


canned tomatoes Pepper 


Combine onion, celery, bay leaf, thyme and 
tomatoes. Cover; simmer 10 minutes. Strain. 
Blend flour to smooth paste with 4 cup 
stock; add remaining stock, water or vege- 
table liquors and tomato mixture. Cook, 
stirring constantly, until thickened. Salt 
and pepper. Serves 4-6. 


{ Treat your refrigerator right ) 


—use it properly 
Defrost before frost builds up to 4 
inch (about lead pencil thickness). 
Cool foods before placing in re- 
frigerator. 

After freezing desserts or other 
foods, turn temperature control 
back about half way to “hold”. 
After serving, return control to 
normal. 

Avoid frequent and lengthy open- 
ings. Get everything se Pa at 
one time. 

Always use the handle or opener 
to open and close the door. 

To avoid permanent stain, imme- 
diately wash off spill-overs on inside 











\ or outside of your refrigerator. | 





FRIGIDAIRE Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


Peacetime Builders of Home Appliances, Commercial Refrig 


Air Conditi 

















Rich Bean Soup 


1% cups water or 
leftover vegetable 
liquors 

1 cup cooked or canned 
tomatoes 

Salt ... Paprika 


\% cup chopped celery 
or celery leaves | 
1% cups cooked dried 

a, lima or kidney 


ans 
1% cups Soup Stock* 


Combine celery or celery leaves with beans, 
stock and water or vegetable liquors. Cover; 
simmer 20 minutes. Add tomatoes; season 
with salt and paprika. Cover; simmer 5 
minutes. Serves 4-6. (Leftover baked beans 
may be used in place of cooked dried beans.) 


15 Minute Vegetable Soup 


2 tablespoons diced 
onion or chives 
1 cup cooked tomatoes 
t 


1% cupsleftover cooked 
diced vegetables 
1% cups Soup Stock*® 
1% cups water 
or vegetable liquors 


Paprika 

Combine vegetables with stock. Add 
water or vegetable liquors, onion or chives. 
Cover; simmer for ten minutes. Add -toma- 
toes; season. Cover; heat. Serves 4-6. 

Any combination of leftover cooked vege- 
tables may be used: green beans, cabbage, 
carrots, turnips, peas and celery. The greater 
the variety, the more delicious the soup! 

If you use uncooked vegetables, simmer in 
stock 1 hour. Add tomatoes and seasoning. 


Heat. 


Glorified Baked Hash 
2 cups diced cooked % teaspoon pepper 
potato 1 teaspoon 
2 cups diced cooked Worcestershire sauce 
meat (soup meat, 1 tablespoon chop 
beef, lamb, pork, veal parsley 
or chicken) ° ¥% cup Soup Stock*® 


¥% cup water or leftover 


2 tbsp. grated onion c 
1 vegetable liquors 


1 teaspoon salt 


Combine potato, meat, onion, salt, pepper, 
Worcestershire sauce and parsley. Add 
stock and water or vegetable liquors; mix 
well. Pour into greased casserole. Bake in 
moderate oven (350 F.) 1 hour. Serves 4-6. 


Buy Wer Bonds for Victory 





See free offer on opposite page 
Frigidaire’s new booklet, WARTIME SUGGEs- 
tions, is packed with information like that 
on this page. Get your free copy from any 
Frigidaire dealer. Or mail the coupon on 
the opposite page today. 
Next month look for: 

‘How to Keep Meat” 


First of a series of Frigidaire messages in National Magazines 
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FRIGIDAIRE ANNOUNCES 








New Program of Wartime Help 


to Homemakers 


Nation-wide advertising 
and new free booklet to 
answer many of today’s 
perplexing food problems 


Like many other manufacturers, our major 
responsibility is to build war materials for our 
armed forces. Yet, knowing the importance 
of refrigeration, we are embarking upon a pro- 
gram designed to help users of the more than 
7 million Frigidaires that have been sold—as 
well as all other refrigerator users. 


Helpful Advertising Messages 


Unusual food problems have been created 
during recent months. For instance, with food 
rationed, and some familiar items temporarily 
gone from retailers’ shelves, many homemakers 
will prepare foods they used to buy in cans. 
Soup is a good example. This wholesome, 
nourishing dish is an American favorite. 
Therefore, the Frigidaire message on the Oppo- 
site page tells homemakers how to make a 
simple soup stock, how to keep it and ways to 
use it. It will appear in the April issues of 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, Good Housekeeping, McCall's, Better 
Homes and Gardens, American Home and Farm 
Journal and Farmer’s Wife. And in May True 
Story. This message is typical of the timely help- 
ful information we intend to provide regularly, 


Free 
“Wartime Suggestions” Booklet 


To further aid homemakers, we have prepared a 
new 36-page WARTIME SUGGESTIONS booklet 
which is literally packed with practical and use- 
ful ideas like those shown on the opposite page. 


FRIGIDAIRE pivision of GENERAL MOTORS, Dayton, Ohio 


WARTIME SUGGESTIONS tells how to keep 
meat, what to put in a refrigerator, what to 
leave out, how to defrost in 15 minutes. It 
gives tested wartime recipes and dozens of other 
helpful suggestions to make a refrigerator serve 
better and last longer. 


Based on 25 years’ experience in the food- 
keeping field, this booklet was prepared with 
the assistance of leading women’s magazine 
editors, Frigidaire’s Home Economists, Engi- 
neers and Service specialists and reviewed 
by other eminent food authorities. 


This new booklet will be offered free in 
every advertisement and will be available 
either from Frigidaire dealers or by mail. 


We Want to Help You 


We believe this program will be interesting 
and helpful to you in your nutrition, home 
management and food conservation work. ° 


After you have seen the new WARTIME 
SUGGESTIONS ‘booklet, we also believe you 
will want copies- for distribution to your 
classes and study groups. We will gladly send 
you as many as you need. 


We will also supply reprints of the adver- 
tisement on the opposite page and others as soon 
as released. Just tell us how many you want. 


Mail Coupon in Service Section 


Ask for your free copy of 
WARTIME SUGGESTIONS 
now. See how simple, prac- 
tical and helpful it is... 
how it answers dozens of 
questions every homemaker 
is asking. Any comments or 

Suggestions youcare tomake 

regarding this program will 
also be appreciated. 
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GUIDE FOR MAKING A FOOD PRESERVATION PLAN 












PRODUCTS Approximate amount for one person 
for unproductive months 
V EGETABLES STORE* CAN 
Potatoes 2 to 4 bu. : 
Leafy green vegetables - Barrel Storage 
cabbage, Chinese cabbage, endive, 30 Ib. 2 qt. sauerkraut * for Level Place 
spinach, Swiss chard, kale, beet and Requires good drainage. Cover 
turnip greens, wild greens + qt. hie keep out rats and rain. 
straw for further pro 
Legumes tection in cold a 
lima beans, soy beans, snap beans, pea 5 qt. peas, and PURSE 
beans, peas, and others 7 to 15 Ib. shelled beans 
dried 5 qt. snap beans 
Corn > ait. 
Root vegetables 
carrots 30 to 40 Ib. 
onions 10 to 20 lb. 
others including parsnips, turnips, 
rutabagas, beets, etc. 50 Ib. 
Winter squash 25 lb. or more A Victory Garden will help 
‘Tomatoes 1S to 30 at. stretch ration coupons for 
Fruits canned fruits and_ vegetables. 
apples 2 to + bu. Preserve products with pressure 
other fruits including peaches. cher 35 qt. or more cooker, boiling water bath or a 
ries, pears, plums, rhubarb, berries canned as fruit home-made dryer. Anyone, with 
and grapes. or juice a square yard of ground, can 





make an outdoor vegetable stor- 


In figuring the probable yield, allow 1!4 to 2 feet of a row per pound of vegetables. age “barrel-cellar”’ like the above 


*Plan for generous amounts when food is stored to allow for possible spoilage. 
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ectpe for a Victory Garden—t 945 


(Tested and Approved by Uncle Sam) 


INGREDIENTS 


One average sized American family (preferably patri- 
otic), one plot of ground, packets of seeds, four essential 
garden tools (a spading fork, a hoe, a rake and a well 
filled can of “elbow-grease”). For good measure, throw 
in a very long cord and stakes, some good mulch such 
as dry leaves or straw, some soil seasoning (fertilizer 
—to you) and an insecticide or two. 


ETHOD OF COMBINING INGREDIENTS 


bey] 


Catch the American family in the mood to help Uncle 
Sam feed his own and the Allied nations. Get the 
family to make careful plans so that the vegetables they 
plant will be suitable to the size of the garden and nu- 
tritious for the family. See that the soil is in good con- 
dition and has proper nourishment in the form of suit- 
able fertilizer. Buy seeds that have been tested for ger- 
mination so there will be a good crop. Get out the gar- 


By Orrilla Wright 


Assistant State Leader of 
Home Demonstration Agents 
New York State 


The minimum tool requirement 
for a Victory Garden is shovel, 
spading fork, rake and elbow 
grease. Additional tools may be 
purchased cooperatively and 
shared with neighbors. Similarly, 
a plan for exchanging seeds may 
be worked out among families 





den tools and go to work. For the small garden give it 
a thorough spading. Rake the soil until it has the ap- 
pearance of a well groomed head with the strands of 
hair combed neatly. Stake straight rows. Plant the 
seeds at the proper season. (Have two plantings if pos- 
sible.) Prepare the mulch and have it in readiness for 
a topping. Have the insecticides on hand for a garnish. 
Add plenty of water and blend all of the ingredients 
(including the whole family) to smoothness in the order 
listed. (Any College of Agriculture or Home Economics 


can give more specific directions. ) 


THis Recipe Witt Serve One AMERICAN FAMILY 


The produce should serve one family with fresh vege- 
tables from early summer until late fall (if their timing 
is right). There should be some left-over vegetables for 
storing, canning, brining, drying or freezing for use next 
winter. (See next page) 


from Weeds 





~ 


- 





It is often difficult to tell young vegetable plants from weeds. In this 
picture Dr, A. M. S. Pridham is holding a plant and a weed which look 
very much alike in the early stages, One way of avoiding pulling small 
vegetable plants instead of weeds is to keep a marked sample of each 
vegetable planted in a small case garden. A good mulch of clean straw 
or dried leaves holds the moisture, discourages weeds, aids plant growth 
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“There is one front and one batile where eer 


ome in the United States-~e 
and child—is in action and 
40 remain in action thr 
front is right here at i 
and in our daily tasks.” 

President Franklin D, Roosevelt, 4 


HE United States Department of 
Agriculture has set a goal of 18,- 
000,000 Victory 1943. 
Farmers are attempting to meet the 


Gardens for 


biggest production goal in the history 
of this country under the handicap of 
serious labor and material shortages. 
They need the help of Victory Garden- 
ers in every town, city and suburban 
area. All who have access to a sunny 
plot 25’x25’, or even smaller, where the 
soil is reasonably good and who can 
devote four or five hours a week to 
gardening should have a Victory Gar- 
den this year. 

The family with a Victory Garden 
can be sure of having an adequate sup- 
ply of vitamins and minerals all sum- 
mer. With good planning and a little 
extra expenditure of time and energy, 
they can process and store a good part 
of the food needed for next winter. 

Many 


their need for a Victory Garden without 


families will not recognize 
prodding. That is where the home dem- 
onstration agent and the home econom- 
ics teacher enter the picture. Both can 
stimulate interest in Victory Gardens, 
aid in planning them and instruct in 
preserving the surplus produce. It is 
not too soon to be on the job right now. 


There are plenty of excellent publi- 
cations available to help the amateur 
gardener. (see list in third column.) 
For teachers and extension workers 
there is the OCD Guide for Planning 
the Local Victory Garden Program 
which contains a list of federal and 
state publications on gardening. There 
are also the three USDA publications 
—Victory Gardens (483), The Farm 
Garden (1673), Permanent Fruit and 
Vegetable Gardens (1242). These pub- 
lications contain valuable information 
on estimating the kind and amount of 
food needed for each family for a 
year, on planning the pooling of tools 
for cultivating gardens in communities 
where there is a scarcity of tools, on 
growing different kinds of vegetables, 
on controlling garden pests and on pro- 
cessing garden products. 

It is recommended that families hav- 
ing only a limited area for vegetable 
growing be encouraged to plant carrots, 
beets, onion sets, radishes, lettuce, Swiss 
chard, bush beans, tomatoes and broc- 
coli. A slightly larger plot will allow 
a row of rhubarb, half a dozen plants 
each of peppers and eggplant and the 
which, 
takes up considerable space, yields high 


vitamin-rich_ kale although it 





nutritional returns. The next size larg 
er garden will allow room for sweet 
corn, potatoes, peas, cabbage, turnips, 
pole beans and soybeans. 


In some cases families can be inter- 
ested in a vegetable garden through 
their love of flowers. There is no reason 
why every vegetable garden should not 
have at least one row of flowers. The 
everbearing nasturtiums and petunias 
are satisfactory outdoor selections. If 
the flowers are to be used in the house 
zinnias and marigolds are a_ better 
choice. 

Herbs, too, have a place in the Vic- 
tory Garden. Among the easiest to grow 
are parsley, chives, mint, thyme, basil, 
rosemary, hyssop, sweet marjoram, 
chicory, savory, lavender, rue and sage. 

Remember the goal—18,000,000 Vic- 


tory Gardens! 


America’s GARDEN Book by Louise and 
James Brown. Scribners, 1939, $3.50. 
THe Farm Primer by Walter Magnes 
Teller. David McKay Co., 1942, $2.50. 
Garpener’s HANnpBOOK by L. H. Bailey. 

Macmillan, 1941, $1.49. 
Tue New GARDEN EncyccopepiA. W. H. 
Wise & Co., 1941, $3.00. 


This is a reproduction of one side of a United States Department of Agriculture leaflet entitled, “Serve On 
The Farm Home Front.” This leaflet stresses the importance of good management and urges all to raise as 
much of the family food supply as possible, to plan time and money expenditure, to keep fit, to fight waste 
and to work together. Copies may be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents in Washington, D. C. 
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* Food 


Dried 


Grow on the farm 


lour Mea 


Produce at home 


Make at home 


heat 


Use storm doors ond 
neede 








Insulate if possible 
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Produce year-round supply 
Milk eat 


Use home-grown grain for 


Sorghum Sirup 


Bread Butter 
* Fuel 
Cut wood without waste 


Cut wood chead to dry out 


Protect woodland from fire 


Moke house weathertight 


windows where they are 


Heat only rooms in use; close off others 


Keep the house only moderately warm 


Sto a NE a 


* Clothing 


Make most of the family clothing 


Eggs 


Make over clothes that are not too worn 
Plant a garden to hove vegetables daily 


resh Canned Stored Use laundering and cleaning methods that do not 


weaken or fade clothes 


Mend carefully to moke clothes last longer 
Fruit trees Bermnes 
Protect trom moths and other pests 


Cereal 
. J . 
m * House and Furnishings 
oney 
Screen doors and windows 
; Plan best use of closet space Anange for 


more if neede 


Keep the house in good condition (as painting 


papering, or repairing’ roof) 





* Time Management 


Plan work os far ahead as possible 


Plan for family to share the work 
Arrange fumiture and equipment to save steps 


Hove meals that are easily prepared 


Put away things seldom used and omaments that 


toke time to clean 


* Money Management 


and home spending and saving 
Keep records of money taken in and spent 
Poy os much on debts as possible 
Pay rent, taxes, ond interest on time 
Carry life insurance. . Property insurance 
Buy carefully only what is actually needed 


Hove cellar or cave for storing fruits, vegetables 


ond other foods 


Keep household equipment in repair and oiled as 


neede 


Repar and reupholster furniture 


Use wood or cool stoves in ploce of oil 


so of will not lose 


Have toilet in sanitary condition 


Check chimneys for safety 
Kindle fires without using oil 


Guard against falls, cuts, bums 


Soave o1! or electricity by buming lights only when Hove someone in your family 
i lome core of the sick 


First aid 





* Health and Safety 
Serve daily the foods needed for good health 


Be sure that drinking water supply is sole 


trained = in— 


Go into debt 3 if necessary for the form 


siness not run up bills 
Buy war stomps and bonds 


* Neighborhood Activities 

Work with organizations: 
Church...... Se 
Other groups 

Share with neighbors: 
Cor...... Equipment . Labor 

Help with neighborhood war work 

Help others understand special wor measures 


iling prices. ..,. tioning. . 
er 


neighbors 








Estimate income for the year ahead and plan farm 


Plon some good times at home for family ond 


Mo 3BBS- 4 





s that 


farm 


form 





caching Management 
in WARTIME 


E haven’t time or money or 

energy enough to do all the 

things that we are being 
asked to do today. That is, we haven't 
enough if we think of these new de- 
mands as being added to what we are 
already doing. No one expects the 
men and women in the armed forces 
to continue life as usual. Yet many of 
us who remain in civilian life have 
thought to do just that. It isn’t pos- 
sible, of course, but good management 
can make the going easier. 

Good management has always been 
important but it becomes doubly im- 
portant in wartime when the demands 
made upon us greatly exceed our re- 
sources. To some people good man- 
agement means saving—saving time 
and energy in doing a piece of work, 
saving money in buying food or furni- 
ture—and nothing more. Fundamen- 
tally, good management is spending 
rather than saving, but it is spending 
with a purpose—the purpose being to 
use one’s resources to get the maximum 
satisfactions from living. 

Management as used in this discus- 
sion is synonymous with good manage- 
ment. Every activity involves manage- 
ment of a kind. That the manage- 
ment become increasingly good is a 
major concern of home economics to- 
day. 

Three possibilities for adjusting de- 
mands and resources lie before us. The 
first is to change our ways of living— 
to give up bridge to help at the USO, 
to simplify housekeeping to use less 
outside help, to spend less for clothes 
to have more for bonds. The second 
possibility is to use more wisely the 
resources we have—to do what we 


have done before using less time and 
money and energy. We will make one 
trip to the market instead of ‘two. We 
will buy clothes that wear longer and 
require less care. The third possibility 
is to increase our resources—to learn 
more about health protection, to ac- 
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By Ivol Spafford 
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Both content of home economics 
courses and methods of presenting 
subject matter are changing to meet 
wartime conditions. To help teachers 
adjust quickly and successfully to new 
requirements, Ivol Spafford is writ- 
ing a series of stimulating and prob- 
lem-solving articles. The first, Teach- 
ing Nutrition in Wartime, appeared in 
the January issue; the second was 
published last month. Others are 
scheduled for future issues. —Editor 


Teco ee eee ee eee 


quire more skill in planning work, in 
cooking meals and in caring for 
children. 


Our Resources 


Resources are of many kinds. Those 
most frequently thought of, when we 
talk about teaching management, are 
time and money and energy. We have 
many others, however. We have used 
our time and money and energy to buy 
houses and furnishings, build tennis 
courts and equip game rooms, set out 
fruit trees and make gardens, and thus 
added to our environmental resources. 
We have developed ideals and _atti- 
tudes, acquired knowledge and formed 
habits, learned techniques and_ skills, 
and in these ways increased our per- 
sonal resources. Our physical and men- 
tal health are other resources. But 
resources in themselves have no value. 
To possess them is not enough. Their 
worth lies in the ways in which we 
use them and the satisfactions we get 
when we do use them. 


The Goals of Management 


The first essential in management is 
to develop a clearly defined set of 
values. To achieve these values is the 
purpose of improving one’s skills in 








management. Careful thinking as to 

what one wants in the long run is es- 
sential. Too many people let wishful 
thinking or the desires of the moment 
be their guide. They want to help in 
winning the war but they see no rela- 
tionship between that and setting aside 
current earnings to pay their income 
tax or buying only the clothes they need 
or following the request for voluntary 
meat rationing. 

Choicemaking 

Choicemaking is an important aspect 
of management—choicemaking in re- 
gard to the use of one’s money, time, 
energy and material possessions. The 
pay envelopes of many people today 
are fatter than ever before. The use 
of this extra money necessitates more 
choicemaking. Many are tempted to 
buy luxury products, things they have 
long wanted or never had, to replenish 
their clothes and house furnishings, to 
spend for expensive recreation. Such 
uses of money at this time are unpa- 
triotic. 

Two obligations face all persons in 
the use of money today: one is to 
maintain their health and the health 
of their families, the other is to meet 
their obligations to the government— 
to pay their share of taxes and to buy 
their share of bonds. Bonds should be 
thought of as deferred spending — a 
backlog to help ward off depression and 
to keep men working when war ma- 
terials are no longer needed. 

Choicemaking involves more than 
money. Some of the most important 
choices concern time and energy. When 
many foods are limited, restaurants 
crowded and eating at home means 
more work, what is the answer? Can 
home meals be simplified? Should there 
be a redivision of work at home now 
that mother is working in an airplane 
factory and high school sister is help- 
ing in a child care center after school ? 
Shall the family spend time and en 


‘ 


ergy, previously spent “gadding”, in a 


Victory Garden? 
Conservation 


Most jobs can be done in less time 
and with less energy. Most of our 
clothes and house furnishings will last 
longer if we use and care for thera 
properly. Many people barely glance 
at the labels on the things they buy; 
ignore directions for their use and care. 
Getting acquainted with our posses- 
sions will repay us both in satisfaction 
and service. 


(Concluded on next page) 











We need also to change inany of our 
buying practices—to buy less of the 
scarce foods and more of the food 
surpluses—both to conserve food and 


to free money for buying Victory bonds. 


Increasing Resources 


Many people think of more money 
as the only way to increase their re- 
Money is never the whole 
Greater knowledge plays a 

Almost daily our money 


sources. 
answer. 

part, too. 
buys less, not alone because prices are 
higher but: because of scarcities and 
substitutes. We need to know more 
today in order to use our ration books 
wisely, to substitute foods intelligent- 
ly, to cook foods that are new to us. 

Medical and nursing service is at a 
premium. The protection and mainte- 
nance of good health in its personal as- 
pects are increasingly in the hands of 
the individual family. Hence, everyone 
should learn how to care for minor 
illnesses and to prevent the spread of 
disease. 

Household help is also at a prem- 
ium. To say one does not know how 
to cook, keep house, sew or care for 
One of 
the strongest arguments home econom- 
ics has ever had to persuade students 
to study housewifery skills has been 


children solves no problems. 


that such skills enable the possessor to 
have and to get more and better things 
than she could otherwise have. 


Experience Is Essential 


The techniques of management are 
learned, as are other techniques, through 
experience. Students will work hard at 
learning in proportion as they have 
learned, through experience, that such 
effort will give them more of the things 
they need and want — better family 
meals for the same dress 
equally 
more time to 


money, a 
satisfactory for less money, 
read or to be with 
friends, more energy at the end of a 
day’s work. 


should be definitely 


recognized as a part of all work jobs. 


Management 


Good management means that the work 
planned for a class period can be done 
in that time. It means that foods for 
a meal are cooked in relation to each 
other, that there is time to wash the 
dishes and put the foods laboratory in 
order. It means that all sewing ma- 
terials are ready when needed, that 
work is put away so that it will need 
a minimum of pressing. At school, at 
home and in their personal living, stu- 
dents should be able to see and share 
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in the rewards of good management. 
Only then will such learning seem im- 
portant to them and worth attaining. 


Kaka we KKK Ka Kaka Kh Kh Kak Kk 


Helpful Hints for Short Periods 


1. Use more and better demonstra- 
tions. Plan demonstrations to cre- 
ate interest and show the way for 
home practice. 

2. Plan ahead with pupils. 

Pupils who assist in laboratory plan- 
ning and realize time difficulties 
may speed up work, 

3. Spread lesson over two days. Often 
ingredients can be assembled and 
all supplementary work done one 
day and product finished the next. 

4. Amplify lessons with home prac- 
tice. Home practice increases skill 
and hence speed in interpreting 
recipes and using equipment in 
school. 

5. Prepare product’ in advance. 
This obviates a class waiting to see 
products after baking. Their prod- 
ucts may be judged the next day. 
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A Special Unit? 

Should management be taught in 
connection with other phases of home 
economics or as a special unit? The 
answer is to teach in both ways. To 
be effective management teaching must 
be a part of all departmental activi- 
ties. There is, however, also a place 
for learning experiences in which ma- 
jor emphasis is on management. Such 
a unit will deal with real-life prob- 
lems. Emphasis will be on having stu- 
dents recognize principles, see rela- 
tionships between saving time in get- 
ting supper and saving time in making 
a dress, between system and order in 
the classroom and system and order 
in doing the Saturday’s work at home, 
between better ways of washing dishes 
and skill in making beds. One measure 
of success will be the extent to which 
students use their learning in new 
situations. 

Attention should also be given to 
developing the desire for good man- 
agement practices, the habit of improv- 
ing one’s own ways of doing a job, 
and the ability to evaluate one’s pra 
tice of good management techniqu:: 


The Department an Exampie 


Life in the department should exern- 
plify good management. Pupils should 


participate in planning and carrying 
out departmental activities whenever 
possible. Planning the spending of 
departmental money, making purchases 
and keeping records provide excellent 
opportunities to teach money manage- 
ment. Even when pupils cannot parti- 
cipate in an activity, they should be 
shown how the principles being taught 
in class are applied in running the de- 
partment. 

Department housekeeping offers a 
second opportunity to teach manage- 
ment. Standards set should be in keep- 
ing with the time and money and en- 
ergy which can be spent wisely for 
that purpose. If curtains cannot be 
kept clean at a reasonable price dur- 
ing the winter, they should be stored. 
Teacher and pupils should study whether 
they can afford one hundred minutes 
(five minutes for twenty pupils) or 
about one twelfth of their individual 
time (five minutes of a sixty-minute 
period) to leave a room in order. Such 
a study should challenge pupils to pre- 
vent work and to eliminate unneces- 
sary housekeeping jobs at school. Fur- 
ther study of management principles 
may result in the rearrangement of 
working space in the department, the 
improvement of storage facilities and 
a raise in standards of order and 
cleanliness. Pupils should be encour- 
aged to suggest improvements in every- 
thing that affects the department and 
given recognition for those ideas that 
work. 


Face Those Problems 


Despite the multitude of opportuni- 
ties for teaching management in home 
economics classes, teachers must face 
several problems. Periods are too 
short. Many experiences desired for 
pupils have no natural break at the 
end of fifty-five or sixty minutes. Often 
there is not time for the pupil to /earn 
as well as do. 

A second problem is the teacher’s 
heavy schedule and consequent lack of 
time. It is so much easier for her to 
plan a class period and then tell pu- 
pils what to do than to help them to 
plan the use of their own time. 

A third problem is that of arousing 
They 
are more interested in the result than 
the method. They want to get the 
dress done, the cake baked. 

The solution to these problems 
hinges on the teacher’s ability to man- 
age her own time wisely and to sell 
the pupils on their need for good man- 
agement technique. 


pupil interest in management. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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By Ione Stansell 


Homemaking Instructor, Durand Community High School 


URAND is centered ina 

small dairying community in 

northwestern Illinois. Of the 
one hundred and twenty-five youngsters 
enrolled in our high school each year, 
a large percentage come from rural 
homes; others from families having 
fathers and brothers working in indus- 
trial plants in Rockford, only seventeen 
miles away. Nearly all of the girls in 
high school register in homemaking 
classes. 

With the opening of school last Sep- 
tember, seventeen Junior and Senior 
girls, who had all formerly had high 
school training in foods and clothing, 
gathered in the home economics depart- 
ment to plan their year’s study. Several 
of them were already making plans to 
marry within a short time after gradu- 
ation. Others were interested in secur- 
ing positions in Rockford which are 
available to high school graduates with- 
out college training. A very small per- 
centage were going on to college. 

The majority of these girls knew 


Jack 
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what phases of homemaking they 
wanted to study further. They shaped 
their advanced homemaking course 
around a fictional, typical Durand 
couple — a young girl of their own 
age and a boy two years older who was 
working in a defense plant in Rock- 
ford. 





eat 


We christened this young couple Jane 
and Jack, framed their photographs, 
and carefully molded their characters, 
giving them several personality faults 
as well as good traits. At first the 
young couple seemed like strangers but 
as the year’s work progressed, and we 
tried to help them solve their problems, 
we learned to know them very well. 

Typical of all girls of her age, Jane 
was intensely interested in being a real 
friend to her family, her friends and 
Jack. Our first unit of study was aimed 
toward helping Jane (and indirectly the 
seventeen other Janes in class) learn 
how to attain the attributes that would 
assure her of the personality she had 
set as her goal. Class activities included 
individual personality inventories, an- 
alysis of dating practices, frank round 
table discussions on the problems of 
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Their home in Durand 


boy-girl relationships and consideration 
of conflicts of personalities within the 
girls’ own families. 

When Jane graduated from high 
school she decided, with the advice of 
the class, that she should be a “work- 
ing girl” for a year before she and Jack 
were married. With Alsop and Mc- 
Bride’s She’s Off to Work as a guide, 
the class helped Jane profit from this 
year of being on her own. A commit- 
tee of girls went to Rockford and sur- 
veyed job opportunities for her. They 
brought back applications from various 
department stores, factories and offices; 
and Jane chose an office position in one 
of Rockford’s defense factories. 

At first Jane drove back and forth 
to work with others, but as winter set 
in she found it more convenient to rent 


(Continued on page 114) 
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ANY of you have had some experience sten- 


ciling. Some of you have had results as artistic 
and satisfying as the lovely articles shown in gift 
shops. Some of you have given up after the first attempt. 
If you belong in the second category, don’t be discouraged. 
Try again. You can avoid such troubles as paint caked 
in the corners of the stencil or paint running beyond the 
edges of the design by using the new fabric paints that are 
permanent to light and washing. Your supplies will cost 
about $3.50. This may seem a little high, but remember 
that about a thimble full of paint is enough for a bridge 
set and that if the paint is tightly covered it will keep in- 
definitely. Incidentally it is wiser to own your own supplies 
than to buy them with a group because no two persons 
give supplies the same care. 
Before beginning your work assemble these materials: 
Stencil paper, 18” x 24”, (costs about 15c) ; Carbon paper 
Box of single edge razor blades; Box of thumb tacks 
Window glass or cardboard on which to cut stencil 
Newspaper to lay under cloth (or large blotters) 
Large drawing board or old table on which to stretch cloth 
Box of Prang Textile paints ($2.50) 
A pint of turpentine for cleaning brushes 
Stencil brushes Nos. 2 (for small areas) and 4 (for larger 
areas.) Stencil brushes are round and very stiff. No other 
type of brush may be substituted (cost about 55c for the 2) 
Small empty cold cream jars to mix and store colors 
Old plate or piece of glass on which to work with paints 
Small clean sticks to lift and stir paints (wooden spoons) 
Plenty of old rags and newspapers 
A smock or apron to keep your clothes clean because the 
paint will not wash out 
You are now ready to begin work. But first you need 
to know six essential steps in stenciling: (1) how to cut a 
stencil; (2) how to prepare the cloth; (3) how to mount 
the stencil on the cloth; (4) how to paint over the stencil; 
(5) how to clean the stencil; (6) how to set the colors. 
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2 
oo ing— 
AND HOW TO DO IT 


By Hazel T. Craig 


The stenciled articles photographed here were all 
made by Mrs. Craig. Top left is the morning-glory 
pattern (design No. 4 on opposite page) in blue, 
pink, mauve and green. Top right is a tulip place 
mat and napkin in soft reds and violet with green. 
The three fingertip towels in light green, rose and 
cream linen show designs 10 and 12, The large lunch- 
eon cloth (only a quarter showing) is design No, 2. 
Laid on the cloth in addition to a matching napkin 
are two handkerchiefs using designs 7 and 9. On the 
lower left is a place mat set (design No. 6) and a 
napkin from Mrs. Craig’s Holland Set which shows 
windmills, Dutch children and gray geese agrazing 


1. To Cur a Srencit. Select one of the designs shown 
here or originate your own. Examine illustration No. 1 to 
learn how to make repeats so that connection will be in- 
visible. Then draw the design accurately and to the proper 
size on paper about the weight of typing paper. Lay carbon 
paper face down on the stencil paper and thumb tack the 
design to it. Trace over the design with a hard lead pencil. 

Next lay the stencil paper on glass or cardboard and with 
a sharp razor blade cut out the parts of the design to be 
painted. Be sure to have clean cut edges. In some cases it 
is necessary to keep the cut-out portions, as in the morning- 
glory design, No. 4. The morning-glory is painted a light 
color and later the center cut-out is laid on and painted a 
darker color. Edges are shaded dark as described later. 
You may use a paper punch for small circles. 


te \ | yrs oe 
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2. To Prepare CLotH. Wash cloth in warm soapy water 
to remove starch, rinse well and iron dry. 

3. To Mount Srencit. Lay two thicknesses of news- 
paper or a blotter on the board or table on which you will 
work. (Paper must be flat and not overlap.) If you are 
working on a bridge set or handkerchief fold the cloth 
twice and iron in creases dividing it into four squares. 
Place thumb tacks two to three inches apart along the 
lower edge of one quarter. Stretch and place thumb tacks 
about two inches beyond the fold parallel with the edge. 
Stretch the two other sides in the same way. A firmly 
and evenly stretched cloth facilitates even painting. (See 
illustration No. 2 on page 123) 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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The above designs for stenciling are drawn to scale. Each 
block represents two inches. Designs 1, 2, 3 and 4 show 
one quarter of a bridge set and a napkin. The cut sizes 
for bridge sets are 36”x36”; for napkins, 12”x12”. Designs 
5 and 6 are for table mats with matching napkins. Table 
mats measure 12”x18” before hemming. Designs 7, 8 and 


9 are suitable for handkerchiefs. Nos. 10, 11 and 12, for 
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use on finger towels (9”x131%"), are not drawn to scale but 
may be reproduced easily, Notice the connecting repeats in 
Nos. 1 and 3. All border designs must have this reprint to 
avoid showing where the design is joined. Use these de- 
signs as a starter but learn to be your own designer. Collect 
fabrics and wall paper for ideas. For border suggestions 
see page 396 of November Practical Home Economics 
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Selling experience in the store puts classroom theories to the test 


_A Ktail —s 


As raining trector 


This well stocked library is a favorite study spot at the University of Pitts- 
burgh where a careful research program trains students to organize facts 


* By Jessie Caplin * 


ID YOU KNOW that 

there is a teacher hidden 

away in practically every 
store which sells clothing and home 
furnishings? Yes, wherever even three 
or four salespeople are employed, some- 
one must tell the newcomer about the 
business and its policy and about the 
stock. Someone must explain the mys- 
teries of the cash register and the writ- 
ing of sales checks. 

Did you know that for every forty 
salespeople you see in a store there are 
approximately sixty other people you 
do not see? That in stores of three 
hundred or more employees, a full-time 
training director does the teaching job 
in a “class room” and the employees 
talk of “going to school”? 

This executive position of Training 
Director is usually held by a woman. 
It is found in department stores, mail 
order houses and specialty shops. Train- 
ing of store people is part of the per- 
sonnel program and the training direc- 
tor, sometimes called the educational 
director, works closely with the store 
superintendent and the employment of- 
fice. The training director works alone 
in a comparatively small store but will 
have one or more assistants in large 
stores. 

What are necessary qualifications of 
a training director? She is usually a 
college graduate. She may have worked 
up in the store. More often she has 
prepared for the job at one of three 
graduate schools specializing in retail 
training. These are: The School of 
Retailing, New York University, New 
York City; The Prince School of Re- 
tailing, Simmons College, Boston, 
Massachusetts; The Research Bureau 
for Retail Training, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

The catalogues of these schools tell, 
of course, specific entrance require- 
ments, the range of the curriculum and 
the types of positions their graduates 
are holding. One sensible requirement 
is that a prospective student should 
have had at least one month’s selling 
experience as a test of her interest in 
store work and her aptitude for it. 
Longer and more varied store experi- 
ence is even better. It can be obtained 
during vacations, providing at the same 
time a pay envelope and a change of 
scene. (Concluded on page 116) 
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sad at Thursing 


By Elizabeth Caraman Payne, R.N. 


UTILITY ROOM 


EFORE THE WAR, but es- 

pecially since Pearl Harbor, 

high school girls who know me 
to be a nurse have asked, “Do you 
think I should go into nursing? What 
hospital should I train at?” “Is it true 
that nurses earn from $2500 to $6000 
a year?” Here are my answers. 

No one should enter nursing without 
a distinct liking for people, a desire to 
be of service and a clear picture of the 
advantages and disadvantages of this 
noble profession. 

It must irk every true nurse to read 
and to hear on the radio half-true sales 
talk urging girls to enter nursing be- 
cause of the “good money and thrill- 
ing adventures”. In the first place it is 
misleading to say that there is good 
money in nursing; that a nurse earns 
from $2500 to $6000 a year. The aver- 
age annual income of all nurses was 
only $1310 during the years 1920-1936 
—$20 less than that earned in a skilled 
trade and $40 less than the average 
annual earnings in public school teach- 
ing.* 

I don’t know a nurse who is earning 
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over $2500 annually, yet 
among my friends and class- 
mates are many with college 
degrees, and most of them 
have been working steadily for 
the past 13 years and hold 
what is generally considered 
to be good positions in the 
nursing field. 
Nor does nursing offer a 
round of thrilling adventures. 
Some young women go into 
nursing, or consider going in, 
because they imagine, thanks 
to stories they’ve read in the 
magazines, that they may be 
able to marry a patient who 
has wealth or social position. 
Such romances do happen, of course, 
but they are rare. And few girls with 
such an outlook will put up with the 
long training period required for nurses. 

The young woman who enters nurs 
ing ought to know that the social status 
of the nurse is lower than that of any 
other group of women who put in the 
same number of hours for their edu- 
cation and training. While the nurse in 
training works hard eight hours a day, 
six days a week, eleven months of the 
year for three years, the young woman 
who is training to be a grade school 
teacher studies only from October to 
June, with week ends and holidays off, 
over a period of four years. Yet un- 
questionably the school teacher..has a 
more favorable social rank, higher even 
than the school nurse. 

All this was clearly pointed out to 
me at the beginning of my own college 
training by a friend who had married 
and given up nursing. She begged me 
to change my major from public health 
nursing to “anything but nursing,” and 


*LiFE EARNINGS AND SELECTED Occu- 
PATIONS by H. F. Clark, 





recounted her own sad experience in 
trying to carve for herself a social niche 
in her community against a silent wall 
of superiority erected by young married 
women of her own age who themselves 
had been business girls, teachers and 
just plain home-girls! 

But let us consider the positive side 
of nursing as a profession for young 
women. Its greatest joy rests in one 
word: Service. What opportunities to 
help one’s fellow beings lie before the 
nurse, what thousands of pains she can 
ease, what hours of usefulness she can 
live! Can you say more of any other 
work? For, while the work is more 
strenuous and exacting than most, the 
true nurse feels an inner joy and hap- 
piness that makes her work seem easy 
and light. Perhaps it is because the 
results of her efforts can be seen and 
weighed every day—in the patient, his 
family, his friends, and even in the ap- 
preciation which may or may not be 


(Concluded on page 117) 
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HE objectives toward which 
we have been striving in 

school lunchroom management 
no longer meet our needs. They were 
good objectives—‘“to serve the best pos- 
sible food, at the lowest possible cost, 
in suitable surroundings, and in the 
time at the pupils’ disposal.” But as 
we look at them now they seem al- 
most indecently luxurious. 


At the present time, I believe that 
the school lunchroom manager may 
well have three immediate goals for 
herself on her job: good health for her 
children; good nutrition education pro- 
cedures; good personnel relations. 

I should like to consider each of 
these objectives briefly. To keep our 
children well nourished comes _ first. 
Hence it is necessary to approach the 
menu from a new angle, differentiat- 
ing sharply in our own thinking be- 
tween those foods which we have been 
in the habit of considering necessary 
from the standpoint of aesthetic appeal 
and ease of preparation and those foods 
which are actually essential to the pro- 
vision of the basic balanced diet. As 
time goes on, we are likely to find a 
good many shortages in the first cate- 
gory, but undoubtedly there will be 
adequate supplies available to meet our 
children’s nutritional needs. 

As a matter of fact, these needs can 
be met on a surprisingly limited diet. 
In the October 25 New York Times 
Magazine, Lord Woolton, Britain’s 
Food Administrator, in discussing Eng- 
land’s wartime dietary said: “It is a 
diet noticeable for the lack of empha- 
sis placed on sugar, meat and fruit 

. apart from orange juice, there is 
no cause for complaint. Breads are 
now our back-stop. Whole meal bread 
provides 2'%4 times more iron than 


white bread. Potatoes come next in 


caloric value. For proteins we depend 
on a reasonable amount of meat, plus 
cheese and dried eggs.” 


Lord Woolton’s idea of a reasonable 
amount of meat and cheese would not 
be ours. And yet, Lord Woolton re- 
ports that England’s national health 
has improved under this feeding pro- 
gram. 

Last fall, in Detroit, we asked the 
chief nutritionist of Detroit’s Depart- 
ment of Public Health to appraise 
the lunch we serve in all our elemen- 
tary schools which have lunchrooms. 
Using the requirements for children 
from 7-11 years of age, as set up by 
the Committee on Food and Nutri- 
tion, National Research Council, she 
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found that we were providing in our 
noon meal one third of the calories, 
protein, iron and vitamin C the child 
needs in a day, one half of the B,, 
Riboflavin and Calcium, and all of the 
vitamin A. That is a good record, 
isn’t it? Yet the meals are extremely 
simple—six ounces of the main dish, 
a sandwich of reinforced bread spread 
with butter, a fruit or pudding dessert, 
half a pint of milk. Such a meal, with 
larger servings for older children, 
would keep our school lunch adequate 
if not exciting for the duration. And, 
if need be, we can cut our offerings 
to that level. 

While we as lunchroom managers 
will be concerned about the problems 
of reducing our more elaborate menus 
to such simple proportions as those I 
have listed, the real problem is likely 
to be the provision of meals as good as 
this in schools having no lunchrooms 
where large groups of children are left 
footloose at noon because their mothers 
are working. There is developing a 
need, which in cities will soon be a 
demand, for food to be transported 
from schools having lunchrooms_ to 
those not so equipped. But O.P.A. 
restrictions on equipment and O.D.T. 
restrictions on transportation effective- 
ly block such expansion of lunch serv- 
ice at this time. The problem of the 
ill-fed child is due to enter a new 
phase soon, however, and this time it 
can not be blamed on poverty. Unsu- 
pervised eating out of paper bags or 
at the corner candy store, can produce 
just as classic signs of malnutrition as 
poverty did a few years ago. 

To the second objective—good nutri- 
tion education procedures —we have 
been rendering not very effective lip 
service for many years. True, we have 
increased milk consumption and en- 
couraged some children to eat more 
dark grain breads and salads, but stu- 
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By Winning S. Pendergast 


Supervisor of School Lunchrooms, Detroit, Michigan 
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dents, in general, do not make good 
food choices. 

Here is our golden opportunity. Our 
youngsters will eat what we can offer 
them, without complaining, for the 
duration. When the emergency is over, 
they will once again expect to exer- 
cise choice. This, then, is the time for 
us to prepare our limited foods so care- 
fully, to season them so well and to 
serve them so attractively that our 
customers will willingly integrate these 
foods into their normal food habits. 
Carrots, cabbage and the like must be- 
come favorites for life. 

In these times, too, it is doubly es- 
sential that the nutrition education pro- 
gram be in line with present realities. 
Nutrition instructors must be teaching 
the sources of vitamins that are avail- 
able. They must be stressing the value 
of the milk below the cream line. They 
must help the pupils understand how 
to meet their body requirements with 
the foods they can get. This means 
that the basic nutrition education pro- 
gram must constantly adjust itself to 
the food news in the daily press. 

The third and last objective is better 
personnel management. If your work 
is in a city having war industries, you 
already know that a new day has 
dawned for middle aged women work- 
ers. No longer do they work for us 
because they can find no other job— 
but only because they choose to stay. 
We cannot compete with industry on a 
money basis. We cannot even compete 
with commercial restaurateurs, who 
serve longer days and longer weeks. 
Women who work for us will do it 
either because the shorter hours which 
we offer fit into their personal lives 
more satisfactorily, or because by work- 
ing with us they find a sense of re- 
sponsibility and satisfaction in achieve- 
ment which they have perhaps missed 
elsewhere. (Concluded on page 119) 
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HERE’S a cafeteria meeting 
this afternoon.” Thus goes 
the report to a small group 
of people who will meet later in the 
home economics center to discuss the 
business of the Wellsville High School 
Cafeteria Association. 

This group forms a committee, first 
appointed by the superintendent of 
schools when the new cafeteria wing 
was added four years ago. Its purpose 
is to govern all operations, policies and 
general procedures of the Association. 
It is composed of the superintendent of 
schools, the principal of the Junior- 
Senior High School, a faculty member 
from the commercial department, two 
faculty members from the home eco- 
nomics department and the kitchen man- 
ager. 

The duties assigned each individual 
are based upon his training, experience 
and abilities. The commercial teacher 
acts as the central treasurer, recording 
and depositing all income, paying all 
bills, and training and supervising stu- 
dent cashiers. The kitchen manager, a 
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woman with many years of hotel and 
tearoom experience, works with the di- 
rector in planning the menus, super- 
vises the buying and has immediate 
charge of kitchen employees. One of 
the home economics teachers is chair- 
man of the cafeteria. Both supervise 
the student body during serving periods. 
It is the esprit de corps of this small 
group and the close cooperation among 
the administration, the home economics 
department and the kitchen manager, 
which makes the cafeteria a successful 
business, a good student training cen- 
ter and a vital factor in the building of 
sound nutritional habits among pupils. 
Improvements in the services offered 
in the cafeteria are stated simply in the 
annual reports of the Association: 
In 1940-41 
1. Candy and chocolate milk were 
removed from the menus and a 
fresh fruit bowl added. 
2. Menus were published weekly in 
the local newspapers. 
3. Menus as originally made out and 
as used and changed were filed in 


By Virginia T. Pinson 
Director of Wellsville High School 
Cafeteria Association, Wellsville, New York 


The food is good and everyone enjoys it at the 
Wellsville High School where all school depart- 
ments are united for better nutrition. Fresh fruits, 
whole milk 
Counter in 


and simple desserts predominate. 
separate room is desirable feature 
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the superintendent's office. 


In 1941-42 


1. Pie and rich desserts were re- 
placed by custards, puddings and 
fruit desserts. 

2. An inexpensive vitamin plate, con- 
sisting of a cup of hot soup, a 
sandwich and a salad, was added 
to the menu. 

3. Prices of fruit juices, soup and 
milk were lowered. 

4. Single dishes of fruit sauces — 
prunes, applesauce, grapefruit sec- 
tions, etc., — were added. 

Each of these services has an inter- 
esting history of origin, development 
and final success. The removal of 
candy from the menu met with great 
disapproval from the student body. 
However, this action seemed as neces- 
sary to the cafeteria committee as the 
firm adult judgment which is some 
times imperative in handling a discipli- 
nary problem. All sale of candy by other 
school organizations was banned at the 
same time and, as the pupils using the 

(Continued on page 120) 
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T IS obvious why this country must 
ration imports—coffee, sugar, etc. 
But why the United States, the land of 
plenty, the land of surpluses, should ra- 
tion a wide range of native foods, nor- 
mally produced in super-abundance, is 
not so obvious. when the 
magnitude of the food problem this 
country faces is realized, it is surpris- 
ing that we have not already expe- 
rienced extensive rationing of foods. 


However, 


The production capacity of the food 
processors in this country readily pro- 
vides for domestic requirements of our 
130,000,000 people and also a surplus 
to accommodate export demands of ap- 
proximately 5%. Great Britain’s access 
to her normal food supply is restricted 
now. Therefore the United States, if 
this country wishes Great Britain to xe- 
main active in the war, must supply the 
food difference enough to feed 20,- 
000,000 or more on the British Isles. 

Until the war the U.S.S.R. was al- 
But Rus- 
sia’s geography makes Russia very food 
Most of the U.S.S.R. lies 
in an arctic zone, which has only about 
50 frost-free days a year, and therefore 
This part of Russia 
lies north and east of a line from Len- 
ingrad to Nizhny Novgorod to Semipa- 
latinsk. The southern part of U.S.S.R. 
south and east of a line from Odessa to 


most self sufficient in food. 


vulnerable. 


supports no crops. 


Rostov to Semipalatinsk is mostly arid. 
Throughout this vast area where rain- 
fall is insufficient for farm crops, irri- 
gation is necessary — irrigation which 
not only is costly but which will re- 
quire time for construction. 

The remainder of the country—15% 
of Russia’s 8,000,000 square miles—a 
wedge of land between the 
frozen north and the arid south is Rus- 
sia’s food basket. 


narrow 


Here most of Rus- 
sia’s food is produced, and here is con- 
centrated most of her population. 

The fertile land of Russia has been 
the battleground over which the Rus- 
sians and the Nazis have fought. A 
large portion of the most productive of 
this land, possibly a third, was scorched 
by the Russians as they retreated. It 
did not raise a crop last year—nor will 
The 50,000,000 Russians 


who depend on this land for food will 


it this year. 
eat only if the United States supplies 
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IN THE FOOD FIELD 


By Ivan C. Miller, Food Industries 
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The vast territory of the U.S.S.R. dominates the map of Europe and 
Asia. Only small portion in the triangle is suitable for food crops 


the food. We will. We cannot chance 
any relenting in the present Russian 
drive, because her people are hungry. 

We are having to feed now, and must 
continue to feed, other countries besides 
Great Britain and Russia. Nazi-in- 
spired outbreaks in Iran were readily 
quelled with food. We are feeding and 
must continue to feed some 8,000,000 
in Persia. 

Our military strategy of using food 
as a weapon in countries to which we 
gain access has been given wide pub- 
licity in the press. This may serve as 
propaganda, but it is a fact neverthe- 
less. We are now feeding about one- 
half of the total population of North- 
ern Africa—somewhere near 8,000,000 
people. 

Food is going to China, but only in 
dribbles now because China is so in- 
accessible to us at present that little be- 
sides munitions can enter the country. 
When the door to China is again 
opened, however, food for millions must 
accompany the guns and tanks we send. 

Thus we are committed to feed at 


least 20,000,000 people in Great Brit- 
ain, 50,000,000 in Russia, 8,000,000 in 
Persia and 8,000,000 in North Africa. 
If and when we invade Europe, whether 
it be France, Belgium, Holland or one 
or more of the Mediterranean coun- 
tries, we must and will feed the starv- 
ing inhabitants of the occupied coun- 
tries we enter. So we must somehow 
feed in the neighborhood of 100,000,009 
more people than the American food in- 
dustry is normally geared to provide 
for, not counting food which goes down 
with sunken ships or which is, destroyed 
in the theater of war. 

Of course, we had surpluses in this 
country—have had for years. But these 
surpluses have been feeding our allies 
who were fighting our war while we 
prepared. Now our food supply, as 
well as that of the rest of the world 
for 1943-1944, is limited—less in total 
food volume than in the supply of cer- 
The supply and production 
of grains and cereals seems to be ad- 


tain foods. 


equate, and may not require rationing. 


(Concluded on page 122) 
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INCE so much of our textile and 

allied materials is going into the 
manufacture of war items, consumers 
must expect restrictions in the amount 
of merchandise available to them. But 
they can look forward to many new 
materials, resulting from research con- 
ducted in the laboratories of the na- 
tion, which will compensate after the 
war for present curtailed civilian sup- 
plies. The necessities of war have 
prompted textile discoveries that might 
otherwise have remained in research 
tubes for many years. And, while some 
of the handicaps present in the new ma- 
terials have not yet been overcome, the 
progress made in most cases is beyond 
expectation. 


Paper Blankets 


Paper blankets, composed of a series 
of layers of cellulose fiber, are making 
an initial appearance in stores through- 
out the country. Designed principally 
as a lightweight bed covering, their 
warmth results from air spaces con- 
fined within multi-layers of soft crepe 
tissue. Reinforcing yarns, both warp 
and filling, produce a supporting mesh 
which increases the strength of the 
paper tissue. A fabric edging binds the 
layers together with a neat, firm finish. 
The number of paper layers ranges 
from ten to sixteen, with summer 
blankets having the fewer layers. 

These blankets are sold to be used 
in conjunction with other blankets or 
to replace them entirely at equal quan- 
tity. They are sanitary, comparatively 
inexpensive, moth resistant, space sav- 
ing and have the added advantage of 
being readily disposable after use dur- 
ing illnesses or when soiled from home 
use. Winter-weight blankets have been 
selling at a price slightly over $3.00 for 
two; summer-weights will probably re- 
tail at half the price. 

A pine scent, which completely dis- 
appears in a few days, has been de- 
liberately introduced into the blanket 
to overcome the slight odor of glue 
used to reinforce the paper with cotton 
thread and on the binding. The glue 
odor also wears off with the scent. 


Comforters of Milkweed 


A new comforter recently introduced 
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AND IN TEXTILES 


By Rajean M. Codish 


As a member of the United States Testing Company, Rajean Codish 
heads a department devoted to educating the public on textile testing 
facilities and their relation to everyday living. Her duties include 
coordinating scientific data on textile materials and consumer find- 
ings, maintaining a consumer viewpoint in laboratory analysis, and 
meeting with retail store representatives, students and women’s 
groups in discussions on textile developments, use and care of fabrics. 
This latter work takes her throughout the country and affords her 
the opportunity to learn at first hand the current textile advances and 
problems confronting the manufacturer, retailer and consumer. Miss 
Codish, a graduate of the School of Home Economics at Pratt Insti- 
tute, has had a fabric and clothing background. Prior to her asso- 
ciation with the Testing Company she was affiliated with a designer, 
a style and pattern magazine and a manufacturer's research laboratory. 


to consumers utilizes 25% milkweed 
fibers and 75% cotton fibers. Its rayon 
fabric cover is stitched vertically to 
form channels which contain batts 
(gauze casings filled with fibers). When 
the cover is to be cleaned or washed the 
batts can be withdrawn and replaced 
afterwards by means of a special open 
pocket at one end of the comforter. 

The lightweight warmth-producing 
qualities of milkweed, which compare 
favorably with wool, make it a pos- 
sible replacement for kapok and cork 
in lifebelts and rafts. Any vast use of 
this fiber, however, will be dependent 
on the development of plants necessary 
for processing the raw material. 


Netting Materials at War 


With so much of the war taking 
place in the tropics, requirements for 
insect and mosquito netting have 
reached proportions never before re- 
quired. by our armed forces. Huge sup- 
plies of cotton are going into camou- 
flaged netting, cargo nets for hauling 
supplies and canopy sleeping nets. 

The production of camouflaged head- 
nets, which hang from a soldier’s hel- 
met and cover his face and neck, is 
keeping many former hairnet manufac 
turers working overtime. Without the 
protect'on of such a small but impor- 
tant item as a headnet, some of our 


successful tropical campaigns might 


have been delayed or entirely impos- 
sible. Such items are small in compari- 
son to a rifle or pair of shoes but none- 
the-less important in that the effective- 
ness of all other equipment and men 


might depend on them. 


Salvaging Silk and Nylon Hose 
What happens to discarded silk and 
nylon hosiery after patriotic girls and 
women contribute them during salvag- 
ing campaigns? The silk hose is mech- 
anically torn or shredded apart (tech- 
nically termed garnetting) into short 
fibrous lengths. Then this mass of 
short fibers is carded and spun into a 
yarn known as garnetted silk yarn. 
This, in turn, is woven into a fabric 
called cartridge cloth which is sewn into 
bags used as containers for gun powder. 
Since silk burns rapidly, leaving no ash 
or residue as do cotton or rayon fibers, 
silk powder bags have special advan 
tages—no time lost in cleaning gun bar 
rels and no chance of a powder bag 
igniting from the smoldering fabric 
residue of a preceding explosion. 

The discarded nylon is reclaimed to 
be made into new yarn for many of the 
vital military uses. Through a regener- 
ating process which breaks down the 
discarded varn to its chemical base, cer 
tain of its raw materials can be ex 
tracted and used once again in the man 


ufacture of more nylon. 
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By Mary Eloise Stone 


(Illustrations by Hazel T. Craig ) 


EW CLOTHES for Easter? 
We'll 


parade in our old ones and 


No, sir, not this year! 


brag of their age. 

Just think what it would mean to 
our country if every girl in America 
would forego her usual new spring out- 
fit. Think of the labor and materials 
saved—labor and materials essential to 
the war effort. 

So get out your old duds to see what 
can be done with them. England’s 
princesses have been wearing the same 
suits almost every day for over a year. 


Are American girls less patriotic? 
Ah, Me, How I’ve Grown! 


Don’t be discouraged when last 
spring’s favorite makes you look like a 
spindly floor lamp. Look to the hem. 
If it can’t be let down and faced, try 
raising the skirt at the waistline. Then 
add a wide contrasting band to the bot- 
tom. This can be plain, plaid or vari- 
colored. It can be made from less worn 
pieces of a garment that has seen better 
days or from large scraps of unused 
material saved for just such an emer- 
gency. 

But if what you see in the looking 
glass resembles a pin cushion instead of 
a long drink of water, use the contrast- 
ing material as insets in the skirt or as 
set-in suspenders in the waist. Both op- 
erations can be done without changing 
basic construction lines — no need to 
change the armholes or the side seams. 

But before you decide on any course 
of action, look in the fashion magazines. 
Watch the newspaper ads, too. Take 
a tip from the experts. 


Be a Quick-Change Artist 


Have you heard about the smart girl 
who made a jumper from a plaid dress 
that became stained under the arms? 
Well, she did. And then she made a 
matching bag and beanie out of the 


sleeves and felt from an old hat. Now 
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she looks well dressed almost anywhere 
just by changing the jumper top from 
sport sweater to dressy blouse. 

And where did she get the sweaters 
and blouses? Some of the sweaters she 
dyed and_reknit; 


ravelled, washed, 


some, she just reblocked. The blouses 
are old ones made fresh or new ones 
made from worn-out dresses. 

And that reminds me, if you have any 
blouses which are torn under the arms 
or stained across the back, make them 
into dickies. These handy “fronts” are 
expensive to buy but easy to make this 
way. Moreover, dickies are high-style 
this season and are seen in almost any 
color and material. 

Have you seen the patterns for mak- 
ing brother’s suit into one for yourself? 
Weskits and boleros can often be made 
from a coat he can no longer wear. 

If you have a spring coat with a poor 
lining and worn edges, remove the lin- 
ing, clean the coat thoroughly, open it 
down the front and face or bind all 
edges to make an up - to - the - minute 
redingote. (See sketches) 


No Time for Overtime 


An important factor in deciding how 
to remodel a garment is the amount of 
time it will take. In the past when a 
dress became outmoded we did our best 
to transform it beyond recognition. In 
1943 we consider the best way to make 
it good looking with the least amount 
of effort, and proceed accordingly. Do 
this and your clothes will be in wear- 
able condition sooner. Then you can 
spend the hours saved salvaging tin 
cans, rolling bandages or working at the 
Waste time and en- 
ergy—if you want to help Hitler. 


child care center. 


Shakespeare Said It! 


Not the least important in this busi- 
ness of keeping clothes wearable is 
knowing how to remove common spots 


(Concluded on page 108) 
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Now, to conserve materials and save money, it is es- 
pecially important to be sure you choose the right fab- 
ric, before you cut and sew. Obviously the fabric should 
be chosen to suit you well enough so that you may get 
full wear out of it. 

But more important, it should suit the use to which 
it will be put. Many clothes disappointments, much 
wasted material, are due to the employment of a fabric 
that was never intended for the type of garment into 
which it was cut. 

Fabrics intended only for evening wear may fade if 
exposed to outdoor sunlight. Soft dress fabrics have 
lovely drapy qualities for dresses, but for sportswear, 
they might fail to provide the desirable crisp tailored 
look. 

One way to be sure of a correct choice is to depend 
on a really informative label, such as the CRowN* 
Tested Tag. It tells you definitely for what type of wear 
the fabric was approved. It tells you whether the fab- 
ric is washable, hand washable, or dry cleanable, and 
says, “Tests predict this fabric will not change visibly 
in size (2%), color, or texture during a reasonable serv- 
ice life.” 


W eaves for spring and summer 


For the most part, there will be few novelties .. . and 
weaves will be limited to the well-known staples or 
classics. This is due to the necessity to conserve labor 
and release looms for war production. You will find 
such weaves as these: 
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For sports and street wear 
spun rayon linen-textured weaves 
shantungs 
gabardines, coverts, twills 
broadcloth or pongee-like weaves 
tropical suitings 
sharkskins—a new type with pique-like weave 
spun rayon flannels 
spun rayon tweeds 


For soft dresses 
jerseys—printed and plain 
crepes—sheer, mossy, and 2 ply alpaca types 
lambskin prints 
taffetas 
faille and bengaline 
moires 
linen-textured spun rayons in handkerchief weight 


Colors for spring and summer 


Some bright and intense colors may be seen, especially 
in prints, but in general, the public’s demand for more 
durable colors will result in softer, more neutral, o 
“erayed” tones. Here are some of the colors you will 
find: 

Navy blue (lighter than official navy) 

Black 

Vivid tones... saddle tan, sun tan, bright red, tile red, 

and tile green 
Neutrals... beige and gray 


Medium p astels.. . light rose, aqua, grayed green, pow- 
der blue, slate blue 


We suggest that you remove this page and use it as an adjunct 
to the leaflet, “How to Sew Rayon Fabrics” which you will 
receive by using the coupon elsewhere in this magazine. 


WHEN YOU BUY YOUR SPRING RAYONS REMEMBER TO TAKE YOUR CHANGE IN WAR STAMPS 





EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 





Copr. 1943, Amerioan Viscose Corporation 


MARCH, 1943 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., New York City; 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producers of CROWN Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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(Continued from page 106) 


and stains—and doing it. Even you and 
I sometimes have accidents. So let’s be 
prepared. Let’s learn how to remove 
fruit juice, coffee, tea and other com- 
mon stainmakers before we spill them. 
And if you must carry ink around with 
you use the washable variety and wear 
washable clothing. By the way, can you 
demonstrate the removal of carelessly 
parked gum from a woolen skirt? 


Up For Repairs 

Are you an easy mark for nails and 
sparks? Then mend your ways. 

There are two schools of thought on 
the subject of mending and patching— 
First, there are those who make cloth- 
ing “as good as new” with neat, in- 
visible stitches and exacting matching 
of material. On the other hand, there 
are the ultra-modernists who advocate 
putting on the patches so they will 
show. Both methods have their advan- 
tages, so take your choice. But do learn 
to do a thoroughly good job either way. 

You can be proud of being an accom- 
plished mender and patcher but even 
prouder of taking such good care of 
your clothing that you never need to 
mend or patch because of carelessness. 
As you know, wearing it out helps US; 
tearing it out helps the Axis. 


Make It Fun! 


Making a good looking spring ward- 
robe out ‘of clothing you already have is 
a challenge to your ingenuity and abil- 
ity. Gather your resources about you 
and have some fun. If you get stuck, 
ask your teacher for assistance. You'll 
find these references of special help: 
As The Year Begins, P. H. E., Jan., 1941. 
Something for Nothing, P. H. E., Oct., ’41. 
Spring Round-up, P. H. E., March, 1942. 
Easy Ways to Sew and Save; 


Make and Mend; Gifts You Can Sew 
SpooL Corron CoMPANY, 10c each. 
ABC’s of Mending, Bulletin $1925, 5c. 
Mending Men’s Suits, Misc., Publication 
482, 10c. Superintendent of Documents, 

Washington, D. C. 
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11 Short Street 
Bradford, Pennsylvania 
February 2, 1943 


Dear Home Ec. Girls, 


I have had so much fun out of my hobby that I want 
to tell you all about ite I make dolls out of 
peanuts and walnuts like the family shown here. 


As you can see from the picture, the heads and 
bodies of my dolls are made from peanuts or wal- 
nutse The legs are of matchsticks and the shoes 
of soft wood. For hair I unravel fine rope, and 
I make all of the clothes from tissue or crepe 
paper. Short pieces of wire are just right for 
arms and hands because they can be bent easily 
and covered with paper. That's all the material 
you need except some glue, water color paints, 
paint brush and a good imagination. Really these 
dolls and their animal playmates are so easy and 
inexpensive to make that I am sure every one of 
you could make similar ones in a very short time. 


My hobby has brought me a great many prizes of 
money and gifts as well as much pleasure. My 
first dolls won a blue ribbon at the New York 
World's Fair, and they have been going places 
and winning prizes ever since. 


Although my dolls are traveling most of the time, 
I have to stay at home because I am ill and can- 
not sit up much. So if you want to make some dolls 
like mine, I hope you will write to me. Perhaps 
I can give you some more help—and anyway it 
is such fun to exchange ideas about hobbies. 


Sincerely yours, 


Daisy Welch 
Daisy Welch 
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—always a budget buy and a good wartime buy! 






MARIE 
GIFFORD 


Armour’s Director of 
Food Economics 
gives you these 

teaching helps for 

your meat-buying 
lessons. 








1. Regardless of price per pound, ground 
meat is always a budget buy because you 
pay for no bone, no waste. 


2. During wartime, when so much of our 
meat supply is needed by our armed 
forces and allies, civilians must get along 
with less meat... make the best possible 
use of their meat allowances. Ground meat 
lends itself well to “extender” recipes, 
thereby serving more people per pound 


QUESTIONS 


4 perfect score indicates that you are 7y 

among the best informed teachers in 

the country. Six correct is very good— J 
five average. 


1. Why is ground meat always a budget 
buy ? 


3. Why is it one of the best buys in 
wartime ? 


3. Why is chuck better than round steak 


for ground beef dishes? 


ANSWERS 


and spreading the good meat flavor. There 
are so many appetizing ways to serve 
ground meat that you can enjoy endless 
variety in meat dishes, even with meat 
quantities restricted. Grinding makes it 
possible to use all the meat available with 
the least waste. 


3. Because chuck contains more fat than 
round steak, the ground meat retains more 
juiciness and richness through cooking. 





4. What special consideration must be kept 
in mind when refrigerating ground meat? 


5. Why do the less-tender cuts of meat 
make tender eating after grinding? 


6. Name five tasty dishes that extend 
ground meat and make hearty, satisfying 
dishes. 


7. Have you a recipe for a delicious dish 
using ground liver? 


In all types of meat, shoulder, breast or 
neck are good selections for grinding. 


4. Because surfaces are greatly increased 
by grinding and, therefore, exposure to 
bacterial contamination is multiplied, 
ground meat cannot be kept as long as 
other fresh meats. If it is to be kept more 
than twenty-four hours, it is safer to freeze 
the meat. 

5. Grinding breaks up the connective tis- 
sue in any cut of meat, thereby increas- 


ing tenderness. 





Pork Liver Loaf 
6, Excellent ways to use ground meat are: 


Barbecued Beef Loaves; Quick Home- 


S made Chili; Ham Balls on Hot Peaches: 


ae Armour Skewered Lamb Balls: Star Bacon Meat 





1% lbs. liver (pork or lamb) 2% cups soft bread crumbs 
4 slices Star Bacon 2 Cloverbloom Eggs 

1 onion 2 teaspoons salt 

\% cup chopped parsley teaspoon pepper 


Let slices of liver stand in hot 


Testor’ J Koll. 
water for 10 minutes. Grind : Service 
with onion and bacon. Add ey . 


eggs, crumbs and seasonings i-_ ™ 
and pack firmly into a loaf pan. 
Bake 1 hour at 350° F. Serve 
with creamed potatoes. Makes 
6-7 servings. May be sliced cold. 


7.See illustration and recipe for pork 


Liver Loaf —a dish guaranteed to please. 


Marie Gifford, Director of Food Economics 
ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
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MAKE THESE YOURSELF 


New STAR book tells how to 





SMART! 
INEXPENSIVE! 






“Build Your Own Wardrobe,” New 
Star Book No. 23, tells how to make 
these accessories... how to increase 
your wardrobe at little cost... how to 
make five costumes from one...how 
to make your own hats, gloves, bags 
.. how to remodel old clothes to look 
like new! 


Star Book of Doilies, No. 22, offers 
dozens of exciting new uses for doi- 
lies in your spring wardrobe and in 
your home. 


Beginner's Handbook, No. 24, has 
new simplified instructions for all who 
want to crochet, knit and tat. From 
very first stitches to making finished 
pieces ready to wear. A “must” for 
teachers and students. 


Five FREE leaflets with every 2 books 
ordered. These new Star Books... 


10¢ 





AMERICAN THREAD COMPANY, Dept. PHE-3 
P. O. Box 78, Canal St. Stn., New York 


I enclose 10¢ (Ile in Canada) for each book checked, 
Send me 5 FREE leaflets if | order 2 books or more, 
00 Build Your own Wardrobe, No. 23 

oO Star Book of Doilies, No. 22 

O Star Beginner’s Handbook, No. 24 
00 Star Book of Gifts, No. 15 

(CO Star Book of 100 Edgings, No. 18 


Name. 





Address. 





City. Rete 


TORY NEEDLES 


Keep Em Flying! 
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The Food You Eat 
By Samuel & Violette Glasstone 
University of Oklahoma Press 


Price $2.25. Pp. 277 


This book justifies its subtitle “A 
Practical Guide to Home Nutrition.” 
It is a book for the intelligent layman 
and housewife to give them the infor- 
mation they need about food in relation 
to their health. 

The nature of foods, their individual 
contributions to good nutrition and how 
this information has been derived are 
explained here. Sensible information 
about food production and processing, 
buying and preparation should help the 
nonprofessional to feel that the subject 
of nutrition is not so complicated as it 
sounds and is well worth learning. 

—Reviewed by LuLu G. GRAVES 


Lunching and Dining at Home 


By Jeanne Owen 
Alfred Knopf, New York 
Price $2.50 Pp. 301 


Long and elaborate meals are out 
for the duration. But that’s no reason 
why menus need to be uninteresting or 
commonplace. In this book Mrs. Owen, 
author of several good books on food, 
proves that simple menus can be both 
unusual and easy to prepare. 
spring, summer and 
winter lunches and dinners are planned 
for service to four, six or eight per- 
sons. Each menu is followed by neces- 
sary recipes. The food selected is rea- 


Menus for 


sonable and comparatively inexpensive. 
Mrs. Owen has taken into considera- 
tion present food shortages, and con- 
sequently uses substitutes and the more 
plentiful foods. 


Essentials of Nutrition 
Second edition* 
By Sherman & Lanford 
Macmillan Company, New York 


Price $3.50 Pp. 442 


Each chapter of this basic text of 
scientific knowledge of 
nutrition has been carefully revised 
with the double objective of bringing 
it completely up-to-date and of mak- 


fundamental 


ing it more concise. 
*First edition reviewed January 1041. 


Food Processing 


By A. O. Duncan 
Turner E. Smith & Co., New York 
Price $3.00 Pp. 543 


The word processing is used in its 
broadest sense in the title of this book 
written “with the hope 
that it will prove useful in helping 
attain the ‘gold 
It covers all 


which was 
many Americans 
standard’ of nutrition.” 
preparing and preserving 
foods for use and storage. An intro- 


forms of 


ductory unit gives a clear-cut picture 
of family food requirements, well il- 
lustrated with both photographs and 
charts. Subsequent units place empha- 
sis on frozen, canned and dehydrated 
foods of all kinds with principles and 
procedures minutely described. 

This text emphasizes the use of com- 
munity, cooperative and publicly owned 
It is suitable for 
use in high schools as well as in col- 


processing facilities. 


leges and urban as well as rural insti- 
tutions. The suggestions for study and 
supplementary reading following each 
chapter will be of particular value to 
teachers and home demonstration 
agents. 


Needed—Women in Aviation 
By Dickey Meyer 
Robt. McBride & Co., New York 
Price $2.00 Pp. 219 


What women can do to help “keep 
"em flying” is described and pictorially 
presented in this book packed with up- 
to-the-minute authoritative information 
by a woman flyer. 

Women are needed as pilots in the 
civil air patrol; radio operators on the 
ground; riveters in the aircraft factor- 
ies; typists, telephone operators, watch- 
ers, welders and dietitians in the fac- 
tories and auxiliary services. ‘They 
are needed now. 

All air-minded young girls should 
read this book. 


* The document, Airline Hostesses, 
U.S. Office of Education Miscellaneous 
2202, provides a list of air lines em- 
ploying hostesses. Free from the U.S. 
Office of Education, Wash., D.C. 


(Concluded on page 112) 
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Why Cobouse 


hosiery yarn 





is different from 


ordinary rayons 


As a specialist in textile information, you’ve probably 
heard of the revolutionary development which has taken place in the hosiery 
field; sheer, dull stockings that dry in 5 to 6 hours, really fit the leg and give bet- 
ter than average wear. This amazing development is due to Celanese yarn of 
rayon. In dresses, lingerie and home furnishings, fabrics of Celanese yarn 
have been recognized for years by home economists for their many superior 
qualities. Just as Celanese fabrics are distinctive in beauty and serviceability, 
hosiery of Celanese yarn differs from hosiery of cellulose rayon. This difference 
is inherent in the yarn, as Celanese is chemically and physically different from 
cellulose rayons. An informative booklet on the new hosiery of Celanese yarn 


will be sent to you on request. 
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*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Under a current ruling of the Federal Trade Commission, CELANESE yarn is classified as RAYON 
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USE KERR MASON 
JARS and CAPS 
.»-for all your home canning. 
Easy and quick...they are 
better. Demand KERR MASON 
-|  "'Self-Sealing’’ Jars and Caps 
... Millions of satisfied home- 
makers do. kK kK kk & 


FR EE “MODERN HOMEMAKER” 
24 pages, recipes, instructions, 


















100 Victory Canning labels. 
% ( 510 Title Insurance Bldg. as 
OS Ie 
we ays pondale 


Send for yours NOW! 
é f, | KERR MASON JAR CO. fond for 
Los Angeles, Calif. fe ye 
ay ay: 
Roe , a ie 
MASON JARS 
and CAPS 
Home Canned Foods are not rationed... 













FOOD SELECTION CHART FOR 
VEGETABLES AND FRUITS 


Prepared by HAZEL T. CRAIG 


Assisted by Ruth Remsbury. Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Foods, G udet College, and Ruth 
Lee Thompson, graduate student, University 


of Maryland. 


Originally appearing in the February issue of Prac- 
tical Home Economics, these charts, covering all 
the commonly used vegetables and fruits, have 
been reproduced for classroom and student use. 
They show food values, selection, quantity to buy, 
best season, cooking time and how to prepare to 





retain food value. 


Right pages with editorial explanation. 
Single copies 15e. 10 or more, 10¢ each. 
25 or more 7 Ye each, Cash with order. 
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(Continued from page 110) 


Experiencing American Pictures 


By Ralph M. Pearson 

Harper & Bros., New York 

Price $3.75 Pp. 234 

The author of this “incisive apprais- 
al of recent characteristics and trends 
in American pictures of all kinds for 
all uses” was an etcher before he 
turned educator and writer. In this 
book he attempts to help the reader see 
within 


pictures from 


| —hence the title. 


In the opening chapter, Mr. Pearson 
challenges the artistic value of the Mt. 
Rushmore National Memorial, believ- 


| ing it unfortunate that we must leave 


such an example of “aesthetic imma- 
turity” for future artists to judge us 
by. 

Readers will find plenty of ground 
for disagreement in this appraisal of 
the pictorial art of our day, yet they 
cannot help but find the book an ab- 
sorbing study. The many black and 
white illustrations include representa- 
tive examples of photographs, adver- 
cartoons, paintings 


tisements, prints, 


| and motion pictures. 


| reference on 


Modern Fine Glass 
By Leloise Davis Skelley 
Garden City Pub. Co., New York 


Price $1.98 Pp. 144 

As beautiful in typography as the 
art medium it portrays is this excellent 
modern fine glass. A 
brief account of the development of 
the glassmaker’s art is followed by a 
careful description and evaluation of 
the work of contemporary craftsmen 
both here and abroad with ninety- 
seven superb photographic illustrations. 


Good index and list of references. 


Sex Guidance in 
Family Life Education 

By Frances Bruce Strain 

Macmillan Company, New York 

Price $2.25 Pp. 340 

The emergency of war is shortening 
childhood, making boys and girls be- 
come men and women overnight, has- 
tening marriages and increasing the 
problems of beginning family life. Con- 
sequently, there is increasing need for 
teachers to provide sex education in 
the schools. This book can help them 
to do a better job at the junior and 
senior high school level. 

The following chapter headings 
show the breadth of treatment Mrs. 


Strain has accorded her subject: A 
New Ideology, Gaining Community 
Support, Matters of Organization, The 
First School Experience, The Family 
Framework, The Preadolescent in Ac- 
tion, The Transitional Period, Crea- 
tive and Recreative Pursuits, Family 
Relationships, Technique in Sex Teach- 
ing, The Counselling Center and Per- 
sonal and Academic Qualifications. 


She’s Off to Marriage 


By Alsop & McBride 

Vanguard Press, New York 

Price $2.50 Pp. 268 

She’s Off to Marriage is a worthy 
sequel to the preceding books by these 
two authors—She’s Off to College and 
She’s Off to Work. It is a modern 
book for modern girls to help them 
prepare for courtship, engagement, 
wedding, honeymoon and the early 
years of marriage and motherhood. 
The approach is mental and emotional 
rather than biological. The writing 
style is light enough to make good 
reading. There are few young girls 
who would not enjoy and profit by 
this book. 


Personal and Home Problems 


By Catherine T. Bryden 

Obtain from author, Washington 

State College, Pullman, Wash. 

Price $1.25 Pp. 131 

A preface to this 8%x11 lithoprinted 
teacher’s handbook sketches the prob- 
lems ahead and offers help in their so- 
lutions. The contents are divided into 
eleven units on the home and family 
each containing: a) suggestions for fur- 
ther reading; b) numerous practical 
problems for class discussion; c) sug- 
gestions for follow-up activities. 

The intent of the author is to stress 
areas too often omitted or inadequately 
treated in the majority of home eco- 
nomics books purporting to deal with 
personal problems and _ relationships; 
namely, the psychological factors in in- 
dividual and family adjustment. 

This material constitutes a 
needed contribution to the field of fam- 
ily relationships on the high school 
level, since the majority of these young 
people will never go on to college and 
undoubtedly will soon be establishing 
homes of their own. At the same time, 
it is neither too theoretical nor too far 
removed from their immediate adjust- 
ment needs to enlist their interest. 


—Reviewed by Dr. HAzEL M. CusHInG 
Coordinator of Family Life Education 
Spokane and Pullman 
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® “Whole-grain or enriched bread”. . . 
“vitamin-rich spread” —if you are a leader 
in your community in promoting the 
National Nutrition Program, you know 
the importance of these two items. Not 
just for their own contribution of food- 
energy and vitamins, but for their ability 
to team up with the other recommended 
foods and make them more attractive! 


You know that rationing, plus the need 
to make the model diet practicable for all 
income groups, make it more important 
than ever to be “up on your margarines”! 





TEST YOURSELF 
ON THESE THREE QUESTIONS 


1. Do you know how delicious margarine can 
be? Try NUCOA! Perhaps you are aware 
that Nucoa’s chief ingredients—pure veg- 
etable oils churned in fresh pasteurized 
skim milk—come from American farms 
exclusively. But have you tasted Nucoa? 
Have you eaten it spread on hot corn 
bread, crisp toast, tender muffins .. . melt- 
ing into baked potato... seasoning green 
peas? Have you fried eggs in Nucoa... 
made a Nucoa cake? 


Nucoa’s fine flavor is always the same, 


for Nucoa is made under laboratory con- 
trol. 102 tests daily assure its invariable 
quality. And Nucoa always tastes fresh, 
for it is freshly made the year round— 
never held in storage. 





2. Do you know how fine-textured margarine 
can be? Try NUCOA! You have observed 
with approval, perhaps, the Nucoa pack- 
age —the tightly sealed ¢rip/e wrapping 
which completely protects purity and 
freshness. But have youtaken Nucoa home 
and wsed it? Have you seen how evenly 
smooth-churned it is—never lumpy, 





never flaky? Have you seen how easy- 
spreading it is, even at refrigerator tem- 
perature . . . how easily it creams for 
cake batter or frosting . . . yet how, if 
left in a warm room, it keeps its shape— 
does not run? 


3. Do you know how nutritious margarine 
can be? Remember these facts about NUCOA! 
Every pound of Nucoa furnishes as much 
food-energy as a pound of butter—3,300 
calories. It is equally digestible—96%. 
And every pound of Nucoa contains not 
less than 9,000 units of VITAMIN A! Ie 
does not vary, winter or summer. 


In figuring budget diets, the economy 
of Nucoa and its year-round VITAMIN A 
uniformity are very great advantages. 


- _ i 
U.S. nesos US Bier t- 


THIS TYPE OF FOOD 
1S AMONG THOSE t 





RECOMMENDED IN THE 
NUTRITION FOOD RULES 
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ONE OF AMERICA’S GOOD “PROTECTIVE VITAMIN A” FOODS 
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Our True-to-Life Family 
(Continued from page 97) 





a small apartment in Rockford with 
another girl. Class members investi- 
gated living accommodations in Rock- 
ford and then chose and furnished an 
apartment for Jane. They helped her 
learn to manage her money so that 
she could save for her marriage, studied 
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Daily-Bath-plus-a-Deodorant Habit 
is an incentive to Efficiency. 


HE girl who is fresh and clean from 

the skin out, not only has a cheering 
effect on others. She is more likely to be 
fastidious about her work than one who 
is guilty of underarm perspiration odor. 
Thousands of Home Economics teach- 
ers use our free educational material on 
grooming. It dramatizes the error of trust- 
ing a bath alone—reminds girls that a 
bath only takes care of past perspiration. 
For, unless it is prevented, underarm odor 
can occur even a short time after the bath. 


ways she could stretch her food and 
clothing dollars, and talked of social 
and economic adjustments a working 
girl encounters. Two of our graduates, 
actually working in positions similar to 
Jane’s, came to class and talked in- 
formally about their management prob- 
lems. 

Jane and Jack had very little diffi- 
culty in finding something to do with 
their evenings during this year. Much 
of their spare time together was spent 
in planning for the future. A home- 
maker in our community came in and 


Fitness on the Home Front 
begins with Grooming! 





Everyone needs a dependable deodor- 
ant like Mum. Mum is safe, sure—will not 
harm skin, fabrics. Mum does not stop 
perspiration—stops underarm odor all 
day or evening. 


FREE TEACHING HELPS: Send the coupon else- 
where in this magazine for new material on 
Personal Daintiness. You will find it espe- 
cially planned to make your personal care unit 
more effective, more interesting. Available to 
High School and College Teachers only. 






MUM'S SO SAFE, TOO- 
WON'T HARM SKIN 








Mum 


TAKES THE ODOR 
OUT OF PERSPIRATION 





Product of Briatol-Myere 





OR CLOTHES! 
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helped the girls set up a financial plan 
for the young couple. We surveyed 
housing conditions in Durand and, af- 
ter much deliberation, rented a house 
for them. Then we spent some of our 
class periods drawing floor plans and 
furnishing this new home. Jane was 
not able to buy all of her furniture 
and equipment first hand. In fact, she 
decided that several of her pieces would 
have to be refinished things her mother 
and friends had given her. A sewing 
machine demonstrator illustrated the 
making of slip covers to the class, and 
for practice we refinished the faculty 
lounge. 

Before the wedding, our girls delved 
into the adjustments that both young 
people must make after marriage. It 
seems that Jack’s mother, a widow, 
had been somewhat dependent upon 
Jack’s earnings for some time. Should 
she come and live with the young 
Fields? Or could Jane and Jack help 
her enough financially so that she might 
keep her own home? 

As Jane’s wedding date drew near, 
our class planned a kitchen shower for 
her. Then one day in late January, 
strains of Lohengrin floated through to 
other classrooms as Jane and Jack were 
married. 

When the Fields returned to Durand 
after a short honeymoon, Jane set to 
work to make their house into a home. 
She learned to do her routine house- 
keeping jobs efficiently. Until she could 
afford a washing machine of her own, 
she did her laundry at her mother’s. 
Our class divided into three groups and 
went out of the classroom to do the 
laundries in three homes in the com- 
munity. We chose one home where 
spring housecleaning was in progress, 
and the girls learned to stretch cur- 
tains and launder rugs. Each group 
experimented with different laundry 
procedures and afterward pooled and 
evaluated their experiences. 

We soon realized that the household 
budget planned for Jane would have to 
be altered to allow for several unfore- 
seen expenditures. Some of the group 
felt that Jane should work after her 
marriage, but on the advice of young 
wives and husbands in the community 
we decided that she should not, even 
though it would mean sacrificing some 
pleasures so that Mother Field could 
live comfortably in her own home. 

In early winter, Jack’s mother sud- 
denly became ill with pneumonia, and 
it was decided that she should come to 
her son’s home so that she might be 

(Concluded on page 118) 
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AND THE EFFICIENCY OF THE WORKER 


Studies in many industrial plants have revealed that 
muscular efficiency cannot be maintained at con- 
stant levels for prolonged periods unless rest inter- 
vals are provided. Physical recuperation during 
short recesses in the morning and afternoon hours, 
and during the lunch period, is speeded consider- 
ably when nutritional requirements are fully satis- 
fied. In men and women working with their hands, 
this implies satisfaction of the increased require- 
ments for B vitamins and calories. 

A simple yet highly effective means of enhancing 


2 KINDS 
PLAIN AND CHOCOLATE 
FLAVORED 





Three daily servings (1% oz.) of New Improved Ovaltine provide: 


Dry 
Ovaltine 
PROTEIN 2.20. 6.00 Gm. 
CARBOHYDRATE . . 30.00 Gm. 
ae eee 3.15 Gm. 
CALCIUM. .... 0.25 Gm. 
PHOSPHORUS . . . 0.25 Gm. 
WTP Ss 2 te he 6 10.5 mg. 


*Each serving made with 8 oz. milk; based on averagereported values for milk. 


the nutritional status of the worker is provided by 
New Improved Ovaltine. This delicious food drink 
supplies a wealth of essential nutrients and readily 
assimilated caloric food energy. It makes available 
easily digested fat and carbohydrate for satisfying 
the continuous caloric needs, and also the B vita- 
mins required in greater amounts by the worker. 
Ovaltine merits being the preferred beverage dur- 
ing rest periods and lunch hours; its delicious taste 
has proved universally appealing. The Wander 
Company, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A, 


NEW IMPROVED 





Ovaltine Ory Ovaltine 
with milk* Ovaltine with milk* 
31.20 Gm. COPPER. ..... 0.5 mg. 0.5 mg. 
66.00 Gm. VITAMINA. . . 1500 U.S.P.U. 2953 U.S.P.U, 
yt VITAMIND. . . 405U.S.P.U. 432U.S.P.U. 
0.903 Gm. VITAMIN B,; . . 300U.S.P.U. 432 U.S.P.U. 
11.9 mg. RIBOFLAVIN . . . 0.25 mg. 1.28 mg. 
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A Retail Career 


(Continued from page 100) 





The position of training director in 
a retail establishment usually appeals 
to girls who: 

1. Want to teach but do n@t want to 
teach in a school system. 

. Like people but want to work with 
merchandise as well as people. 


to 















New sound motion picture — “Beauty 
For Keeps.” This 29-minute picture 
dramatizes Protective Housekeeping 
in an entertaining story. Available in 
16 millimeter. Write for details on free 
showing in your school. 
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. Want a higher maximum salary than 
school teaching usually affords. 

4. Do not mind working six days a 
week, fifty weeks a year. 

. Can afford to start at a salary be- 
tween $1350 and $1850 a year. 

6. Hope to use it as a stepping stone 

to some other field of retailing, such 


uw 


as buying. 

How does the training director 
teach? She uses all the native ability 
she has and all the skill and theory 
she has learned in education courses— 
project, demonstration, lecture, discus- 


Health Is Helped by the 
Use of WAX in Homes! 


Regular wax-polishing of floors is sound 
home conservation because wax protects as 
well as beautifies. Itis a valuable health mea- 
sure, too. Waxed floors stay clean longer; are 
easier to keep clean. Dust and dirt do not 
readily adhere to wax-polished surfaces. 
Johnson's Wax seals against dirt and mois- 
ture, thus removing many sources of germs. 


Furniture, too, is best protected from deterio- 
ration with economical Johnson’s Wax. And 
woodwork, Venetian blinds, luggage, parch- 
ment lamp shades, baby carriages . . .a host 
of articles exposed to dirt daily can be kept 
cleaner, more sanitary with a preserving film 
of Johnson's Wax. “A waxed home isa clean 
home and a clean home is a sanitary one.” 


See Coupon on Page 2 


S.C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 
Dept. PH-33 © Racine, Wisconsin 


Makers of Johnson’s Wax (Paste, Liquid and Cream) 
and Johnson's Self-Polishing Glo-Coat. 


% Buy U.S. War Savings Bonds and Stamps * 





sion and individual conference. 

What does she teach? First she “in- 
doctrinates” with store policy, history 
and organization. For all salespeople 
there are the intricacies of sales-check 
writing which varies from store to 
store. There are also the principles of 
salesmanship, the use of the cash reg- 
ister, information about merchandise, 
retail arithmetic and, possibly, bundle 
wrapping and packing. 

The retail director sits in on salary 
reviews and on discussions of rating 
sheets. She follows up “on the floor”. 
She may pinch hit for junior execu- 
tives as “relief” thus gaining worth- 
while contacts with customer and sales 
force problems. She writes some of 
the bulletins which still seem to be the 
quickest way to broadcast to all em- 
ployees, also “manuals” concerning 
store practices and merchandise in a 
given department. She develops a re- 
tailing library. If there is a store paper 
she supervises or edits that. She plans 
and organizes for at least six months 
ahead a program which will consider 
known contingencies such as holidays 
and special store events. In fact, a good 
training director has a finger in almost 
every store pie for the development of 
esprit de corps as well as educational, 
recreational, social, and even spiritual, 
values. 

At the present time training direc- 
tors, in fact all persons with retail 
training, are in great demand. College 
home economics graduates with a major 
in clothing and textiles, art and educa- 
tion have a particularly good foundation 
for specialized graduate retail training. 

Additional information about retail- 
ing as a career may be secured from 
the schools of retailing already listed 
and the following references: 

Ir You Are CONSIDERING RETAILING by 
Hathaway. Rochester Athenaeum, 
Rochester, New York. 

It’s A WoMAn’s BusiNEss by Estelle Ham- 
burger. Vanguard Press, N. Y., 1940. 

JOURNAL OF RETAILING. New York Uni- 
versity. Feb. 1942. 

RETAIL PERSONNEL PROBLEMS by O. P. 
Robinson and staff, School of Retailing, 
New York University. Prentice Hall, 
New York, 1940. 

RETAIL TRAINING IN THEORY AND PRAC- 
TICE by Helen Marsh Lester, Harper & 
Bros., New York, 1940. 





The New York City Board of Edu- 
cation has approved opening classes for 
parachute makers at the Central High 
School of Needle Trades. Classes will 
operate on a 24-hour basis, with boys 
and girls eligible only in senior years. 
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A Nurse Looks at Nursing 
(Continued from page 101) 





expressed by the doctor. This inner 
happiness which nurses find raises nurs- 
ing above “just work” used to fill in 
time between school and marriage. 

Nursing training is available today 
to girls everywhere just as it was avail- 
able to me, an orphan immigrant with 
no money. While some hospitals charge 
a tuition fee for student nurses, most 
do not. And after a probationary peri- 
od of about six months the student 
nurse is, in many cases, given a small 
allowance. Meantime she has her room 
and board, laundry and medical care 
free. Also, scholarships for needy and 
worthy students are generously pro- 
vided. 

The opportunity offered in this coun- 
try to train as a nurse is a splendid 
illustration of democracy at work. 
Every girl who has qualified by reasons 
of good health—physical, mental and 
emotional—and a high school certificate 
is on an equal footing with every other 
girl. There is no discrimination be- 
cause of color, religion, social back- 
ground or financial status. 

In nursing as in other professions 
it is wise to get the best possible basic 
training. The young woman who has 
decided that she wants to be a nurse 
ought to consider both the big general 
hospital and the smaller local one. She 
should also make sure that the hospital 
she selects is accredited in the state in 
which she intends to serve. The small 
hospital will give an adequate training 
for the more common types of nursing 
and will be more friendly and informal 
toward the student nurse. The big 
hospital offers a wider and more rigor- 
ous training. 
attend the big hospital as students, a 
post graduate training period may be 
added to that in the smaller hospital. 

Nursing is a good 


For girls who cannot 


foundation for 
other fields of work for women, be it 
medicine, dietetics, laboratory science, 
homemaking or social work. Not long 
ago I had a letter from a former nurse- 
student of mine in which she told me 
how easy she had found her medical 
studies, and how happy she was to 
have been able to earn her way through 
the liberal arts college and then through 
medical school by working as a nurse. 
As homemakers, nurses everywhere 
have had reason to be thankful for 
their training. How much worry and 
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exactly the book 





money can be saved merely by knowing 
when to call the doctor! 

Quite apart from the personal con- 
siderations of one who contemplates 
going into nursing is the pressing need 
of one’s country for nurses. Here the 
young woman has as good a chance to 
serve her country as does her brother, 
the soldier. This was demonstrated on 
Bataan. The nurse knows that she is 
needed, that the lives of others depend 
on her services. 

If my two- and six-year-old daugh- 
ters were eighteen and twenty-two 


years old right now, in good health and 
of average mental ability, I should en- 
courage them to go into nursing. Not 
because it is easy, or because there is 
lots of money in it, but because it pre- 
sents the greatest opportunity of service 
to their country. I should further point 
out that nursing has many fields of 
work to offer them, and that if none 
satisfied them they would still find their 
nurse’s training as valuable to them as 
a gift of money to the penniless wan- 
derer. Neither their time nor effort 
in training would have been wasted. 


You have a Message 


for America— 


Here’s 


to help you get 
it across! 









As a home economist you have a terrific 
responsibility. Through YOU, the people 
of the United States must be educated to 
the vital importance of vitamin C ...must 
be told HOW to get it in their diets 
every day! 

This marvelous booklet makes the 
lessons you teach so graphic, so concise, 
so inspiring that WHAT YOU TELL 
YOUR CLASSES STICKS! 


6 simple charts to give a quick and com- 
prehensive grasp of vitamin needs, 
vitamin costs, vitamin sources. 


20 taste-sparking menus featuring citrus 
fruits...including ideas to take the 
drudgery out of lunch-box planning. 


14 delightful ways to use citrus fruits in 
cookery. 


24 pages of practical suggestions...all 
checked and approved by the Medical 
and Scientific Advisory Board of the 
Florida Citrus Commission. 


FLORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION 
LAKELAND, FLORIDA 





FREE ... Send the Cou- 


pon Today... Order a copy for 
every one of your students! 


ee 


FLORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION, 
Lakeland, Florida 


Please send me .... copies of KEEPING FIT 
IN WARTIME...a booklet to help me show more 


clearly the importance of Vitamin C in Home 
Nutrition. 
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Think of it! A big collection of household 
secrets that change drudgery into fun, give 
you over a thousand ingenious ways to save 
time, trouble and worries in everyday house- 
opens. cooking, baking, cleaning, washing, 
ing, conserving | materia’s, lengthening 
the life of h h t ere 
one handy, “‘jiffy-indexed’’ book are io 
dreds of little-known ways to remove spots 
and stains, make simple house repairs, save 
money in shopping. Also contains sections 
on first-aid, beauty tips, baby-care, husband- 
care, dog care, etc. 














If you are not already one of the more than 

000 who own a copy of this practical 
collection of househo'd hints and time-savers, 
mail coupor now—(see coupon elsewhere 
in this issue). Ideal for use in classrooms 
and as a handy reference. 


A “Sampler” of the Contents: 


© How to “run-proof” stockings and 
double their wear 


2 ways to remove spots and stains 
4 10-second test for egg freshness 
Window stuck? See page 36. 


A marvelous hand lotion you can make 
with vinegar, starch, water. 


© How to save on butter, sugar, cream 
and other foods 


©@ An easy way to “tenderize”’ meat 


A quick way to rid rooms of tobacco 
odors 


1 simple way to take “shine” out of a 
serge suit 


@ —and hundreds of other ideas just as 
useful, 


ONLY SOc PER COPY 
(Mail coupon provided in this issue) 


HANDIBOOK LIBRARY 
Dept. 11, 22 West 48th Street, 
NEW YORK 








A TIMELY NUTRITION PLAY 
“MEET THE BROWNS” 


By FLORENCE LA GANKE HARRIS, 
HOME ECONOMIST 


ALICE H. SMITH, 
CLEVELAND HEALTH COUNCIL 


_ 15 characters: 5 men, 10 women 
Eight parts; each part a play in itself. 


The story of one day in the life of a typical 
American family in wartime—The Browns. 
This play was first given by the Cleveland Health 
Council and later, by request, at the American 
Dietetic Association meeting in Detroit. It was 
so popular there that we have been asked to pub- 
lish it. 
Price 30c postpaid 
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News Notes 
(Continued from page 88) 


Our True-to-Life Family 
(Continued from page 114) 








shelves. Grapefruit juice is being 
grade - labeled now, other foods 
will be grade-labeled as packing 
seasons come up. 

Practically the entire 1943 pack 
of canned, frozen and dehydrated 
fruits and vegetables will be 
grade-labeled, for practically all 
of them will be sold under price 
ceilings and point rationing. 
Grade standards to be used are 
those set up by the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, 
Grade A (Fancy), Grade B 
(Choice), Grade C (Standard), 
and substandard. If the packing 
process is carried out under the 
continuous supervision of the Ag- 
ricultural Marketing Administra- 
tion, the letters “U. S.” may ap- 
pear before the grade letter. 
The standardized grade designa- 
tion must appear on the container 
in type at least as large as that 
used to state net contents. To 
prevent waste of labels already 
made up, packers will be allowed 
to stamp the grade on old labels. 
Processed foods have long been 
graded for establishing warehouse 
and bank credit and for sale in 
Canada where grading is required. 
Grade labeling increases the cost 
of the food very slightly. The 
packer pays the cost of inspection 
and grading; the cost will be in- 
cluded in the ceiling price. That 
slight increase in cost will be 
more than offset by savings to the 
consumer because (1) she can be 
sure that she is getting a grade 
A product for her A price and 
(2) she can buy the grade that 
best suits her particular use. 
Business anticipates some difficult 
adjustments, particularly in con- 
sumer understanding of the grade 
standards. 

The “manpower” for inspecting 
and grading will be largely woman 
power. Last year 100 home econ- 
omists with the civil service rank 
of “marketing aides” or “junior 
marketing specialists” helped to 
inspect and grade 55% of last 
year’s pack of processed foods. 


—American Home Economics Association 


cared for properly. Consequently our 
class helped Jane gain all the informa- 
tion she needed to be a good home 
nurse. 

After Mother Field returned home, 
the class became especially busy. Jane 
and Jack were going to have a baby. 
We visited a doctor and found the cost 
of “being born.” We helped the young 
couple make necessary adjustments to 
take care of these expenses. We studied 
with them the changes Jane must make 
in her life during this time. We tried 
to help them see why each precaution 
was necessary. We helped Jane pro- 
vide a place for the baby in their small 
home, and even helped her pack her 
suitcase for the hospital. 

A visiting nurse came to class and 
described the arrival of the baby, with 
the aid of authoritative photographs of 
plastic molds. By unanimous vote, it 
was a boy. Jack sent out the announce- 
ments, but the baby was never named. 
It is difficult enough for parents to 
agree upon a name, but with seventeen 
young mothers it was impossible. 

After Jane and the baby came home 
from the hospital, we helped Jane put 
into practice the many new things which 
were to become a part of her daily 
routine. We saw the baby being fed 
and bathed; we watched him sleep and 
play and grow. Our classroom was 
transformed into a seminar as we read 
and discussed many references on child 
development. We questioned young 
mothers about methods of training their 
youngsters so that they might be physi- 
cally and mentally healthy. We evalu- 
ated a toy exhibit and learned the edu- 
cational value of well chosen playthings. 

For our final unit of study we looked 
into the future and helped the Fields 
(now a family of four) find ways to 
spend their leisure time. Since recrea- 
tional facilities are limited in our small 
town, it was a real challenge to find 
inexpensive yet satisfying ways in which 
our family could have fun together. 

This year the girls had a real incen- 
tive for learning. They were trying to 
solve true-to-life problems of two young 
people identified with themselves. What 
could have been a drab chapter-to- 
chapter study of a textbook became a 
thrilling problem-solving experience. 
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Down to Essentials 
(Continued from page 102) 





We have often been guilty of as- 
signing too much unexplained routine 
to our employees; of failing to show 
them a unified picture of what we are 
trying to do; of excluding them and 
the contributions they might make from 
our efforts to solve problems. Now is 
the time to change that. 
knows there are problems enough to 
go around. If our individual staff mem- 
bers really feel needed and useful in 
the jobs they are doing they are much 
more likely to enjoy their jobs and 
stick to them. 


Goodness 


Good management does 
not stop short of managing the man- 
ager—yourself. Just as your menu and 
your work schedule need to be brought 
into line with current reality, so does 
your job. As you spend more time ad- 
justing menus, altering recipes, training 
staff, pinch-hitting for absentees, you 
have less time for some of the things 


personnel 


you used to do. So, better survey your - 


job; first, you might eliminate those 
activities which once were necessary, 
but have become a habit; second, per- 
haps you can eliminate a few things 
that are worth while, but now are too 
expensive of time for the results at- 
tained. A good many special records 
classify there. Finally, look over what 
is left to see what routine jobs now 
taking your time can be delegated to a 
pupil or an employe. 

You may as well face the fact that 
you aren’t Superman. Your biggest 
contribution to your staff will be their 
certainty that the “boss” is fair, calm, 
consistent, steady in emergency, easy 
to have around. That kind of boss is 
not the one who daily drives herself 
to the raveling edge of her endurance. 

In summary, I have listed three war- 
time goals of school lunchroom man- 
agers—good nutrition, education pro- 
cedures, personnel management, and I 
have said practically the same thing 








about each of them. Study them against | 


their new background of total war; 
spend time and materials thoughfully; 
alter your methods as the times change. 
Since we no longer are free to do all 
the things that we would like to do, 
let’s concentrate on the important ones, 
and do them better than ever. 


This article is based on a talk given by Miss 
Pendergast at the Food Service Directors Con- 
ference in Richmond, Virginia, last November. 
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You don’t have to 
do without cake! 





For a Timely Project, try this 
Sugarless Crisco Cake! 


Simple home entertaining is coming into its 
own again. Wartime lunch boxes call for des- 
serts. Fortunately, in spite of growing short- 
ages, we needn’t do without cake. 

This delicious cake from the Crisco kitchens 
requires no sugar or hard-to-get ingredients. 
Making it can be an interesting project... 
complete in one class period. This sugarless 
cake has all the qualities of Crisco-made cakes: 
velvety texture .. . full-flavored . . . lighter. 
In fact, no other shortening—not even the 
most expensive—gives such light cakes! 

Like hundreds of other Home Economists, 
you'll be pleased with Crisco’s lighter cakes, 
flaky, tender pie crust, crisp, digestible fried 
foods. Try Crisco. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Home Economics Department, Ivorydale, Ohio 


CRISCO 


America’s Best-Liked 
All-Vegetable Shortening 


HONEY-NUT CAKE 
4 cup Crisco 
1 cup light corn syrup 
14 teaspoon salt « 1 teaspoon vanilla 
2 eggs + 214 cups sifted cake flour 
21% teaspoons baking powder 
44 cup milk 


Combine Crisco, salt and vanilla. Add 
syrup gradually, beating well after 
each addition. Add eggs and beat well. 
Sift dry ingredients together and add 
alternately with milk. Bake in flat pan 
(approximately nine inches square) in 
a moderately hot oven (375° F.). 

HONEY-NUT TOPPING. Blend together 1 
cup chopped peanuts and 2 cup honey 
and spread on top of hot cake. Toast 
in hot oven (425° F.) for 8-10 minutes. 






Now in 
carton-packed 
glass jars. Same 

fine product. 
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1942 EDITION 
MEAL PLANNING 


and 


TABLE SERVICE 


By N. Beth Bailey 


Long famous for its complete coverage 
of the fine and practical arts of eter- 
taining—choice of table equipment, rules 
of service, menu making, menus for spe- 
cial occasions and the secrets of attrac- 
tive service. All are carefully and au- 
thoritatively explained. The 1942 edi- 
tion (just published) contains an expand- 
ed, modern treatment of vitamins. Price 
¢7 





The Latest Information on 
Vitamins and Food Values 
TABLES OF 
FOOD VALUES 


By Alice V. Bradley 
A MUST for all working with foods. 
More foods, raw and cooked, all latest 


values, discussion of diet and menu plan- 
ning based on 1941 Nutrition Confer- 
ence data. Authentic and easiest to use. 
66 Tables. 224 Pages, $3.50. 

Order Your Copies Today! 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 





Peoria, Illinois 





INSTITUTION RECIPES 
Standardized Large Quantities 


by Emma Smedley 
Revised 1940 Price $3.00 


THE SCHOOL LUNCH 
Its Organization & Management 
by Emma Smedley 
Revised 1930 Price $4.00 
Two reliable books of reference for the 

Home Economics Student. 


Valuable for the food purchaser, the 
dietitian and the cook in Hospital, 
Boarding School, College, School 
teria and Camp. 


Discounts allowed 


Emma Smedley, Publisher 


Six East, Front Street, Media, Pennsylvania 
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Story of Progress 
(Continued from page 103) 





cafeteria were rural and left on buses 
at the close of school, the danger of 
after - school cardy and “coke” parties 
did not exist. 

The problem of chocolate milk was 
handled in an entirely different way. 


| The home economics teacher made an 
| extensive study of the food values of 


whole milk and chocolate milk. This 
report was presented to the committee, 


| voted upon by them, and then read to 


student cafeteria representatives. After 
whenever the question, “Why 
can’t we have chocolate milk?” was 
raised by the students, the parents or 
the local dairies, the report was used 
as a basis for reply. 

Seventy-five per cent of the milk sales 
had been chocolate. For a time, the 
sale of all milk dropped to less than 
the amount of whole milk previously 
The children refused to drink 

milk.” Some of the parents 


sold. 
“white 


complained, “My children won’t drink | 
white milk—surely chocolate milk is | 


better than none.” 


The dairies were | 
| concerned because of the decrease in 


sales. But now, after two years with- | 
out chocolate milk, the whole milk sales | 


are double the original amount of both 
whole and chocolate milk. 

The fresh fruit bowl was a success 
from the beginning. It made an attrac- 
tive dessert for only a few pennies. 

Several values have been derived 
from the publishing of menus and the 
filing of menus in the superintendent’s 
office. Parents use the menus in the 


newspaper in guiding the food selectic ns 


of their children, in balancing school | 


and home meals, and in allotting money 
for food purchases at school. The di- 
rector and kitchen manager see the 
menus as a whole for the week, month 
and year. This helps them to maintain 
variety and to recognize the strengths 


and weaknesses of various food com- 


binations. 

It was through the recording of these 
menus that the members of the commit- 
tee realized the extent to which rich 
desserts and pie were being served. Pie 
was selected by a minority of the pupils, 


but usually the same ones each day. It | 
was replaced at once by simpler, more | 


nutritious desserts. This caused an in- 
crease in the ice cream sales, but such 


(Concluded on page 124) 


Foods Texts Based on the 
Science of Nutrition Make | 
Strong, Healthy Americans 


Next Year Use 
FOR INTRODUCTORY WORK 


LET'S STUDY 
FOODS 


Starts with a discussion of how foods 
are produced and marketed; goes on 
with essentials of proper nourish- 
ment; covers meal planning, eti- 
quette, requirements and _ prepara- 
tion of each meal of the day; has | 
units on equipment and safety in | 
the kitchen. A large recipe section | 
correlates ingredients with procedure. 

Fully illustrated. Pupil activities and 

references. List price $1.68. | 


FOR MORE ADVANCED COURSES 


FOODS 


Their Nutritive, Economic | 
and Social Values | 


The first chapter gives high-school | 
students their first complete dis- | 
cussion of nutrition. All the chapters | 
are storehouses of the latest figures, 
facts, procedures, including com- 
position of nutrients, width-weight 
tables, new calorie values, standards 
for products, buying guides, kitchen 
planning. With pupil exercises, labo- 
ratory directions, illustrations. $1.76. 


Both by FLORENCE LAGANKE HARRIS 
and RUTH ADELE HENDERSON 


Published By 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street Boston 





—Important Notice— 


The printer dropped out a line on 
page 57 of the February Practica. 
Home Economics. The concluding 
paragraph of the second column should 
read: 

“Here are some recipes which you 
will find popular in the school lunch 
and which will help you serve the ‘Right 
Food Daily’ ”. 

The recipes are given in Section II 
of the February issue. Each recipe 
serves 25 unless otherwise indicated. 
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Just published. - 


an important and 
distinctly new type 
second-year text on 


FOOD CHEMISTRY 
AND COOKERY 


By Evelyn G. Halliday and Isabel T. Noble 
Authors of “Hows and Whys of Cooking” 


A new, practical manual for teaching home economists and 
food research laboratories, with many novel and distinctive 
features. Discussions and experiments illustrate the chemical 
principles upon which good practices in food preparation 
and preservation are based. Many chemical methods and 
pieces of apparatus not heretofore utilized in food classes 
have been made a part of the experiments featured, with 
detailed and specific directions and lists of apparatus, food 
materials, chemicals, and solutions called for. 380 pages, 
39 illustrations. $3.00. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, III.- 








THERE NEVER HAS 
BEEN A DRESSMAKING 
BOOK LIKE THIS Ze 


®@ Sewing fundamentals and tech- 
niques more clearly illustrated than 
in any other book. 


@ Analyzes more fitting and pattern 
adjustment problems, with the solu- 
tion to each completely illustrated. 


@ Anew and comprehensive section 
on designing with a basic pattern. 


@ Important chapters deal with how 
to create a wardrobe with wartime 
fabrics, and how to remodel old 
clothes. 


@ Easy to understand color charts; 
illustrated matter on the selec- 
tion of the right costume for differ- 
ent figures. 


FREE TRIAL 


Send no money. Sim- 
ply fill out coupon 
in the Coupon Sec- 
tion. Keep the book 
» = days, free of 


BETTER DRESSMAKING 


Regular Price $3 00; less 20° Professional Discount, $2.40 
M. BARROWS & CO., Inc. ¢ 443 4th Ave., New York 


@ Dictionary of fabrics and fabric terms, with 
charts showing how to identify fabrics and 
judge quality. 
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FREE! 


for your 
students 


Victory Food Score Charts 


A wonderful new aid for teaching nutrition 
food rules, as recommended by national nutri- 
tion program. Lists foods required every day, 
with space to check one’s meals daily. 8% x 11 
inches in size. Clearly printed in red and blue 
inks. Write, telling how many you need for 
your class, to Department PHE-33, Kellogg 
Company, Battle Creek, Michigan—the home 
of PEP, the fortified cereal that supplies more 
of the least abundant vitamins, B; and D, 
with more of the delicious flavor that helps 
make a completely satisfying breakfast! 
Made by Kellogg’s in Battle Creek. 
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ED WHEAT WITH MORE BRAN 
ESS STARCH THAN WHOLE WHEAT 
SUGAR, SALT AND MALT FLAVORING 





EAT NUTRITIONAL FOOD 


GAOL OT KELLOGG COMPANY, BATTLE CREEK, mice. 























Qe a eeessesesesseresseseen, 


Challenging and Dynamic 





Foundations 
for Living 


By 


FERN SILVER, Supervisor of Home 
Economics, Lincoln High School, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, author of Foods 

Nutrition, etc.; and MILDRED 
GRAVES RYAN, formerly Head of the 
Department of Home Economics, Schuyler 
High School, Albany, N. Y., author of 
Your Clothes and Personality, Cues for 
You, etc. 


Here is a challenging, interest-holding 
text for senior-high-school home eco- 
nomics courses that provides dynamic 
instruction and guidance in establish- 
ing a solid foundation for intelligent, 
socially useful, and happy living. In a 
realistic manner it tells the student 
how she can make the necessary emo- 


for successful participation in adult 
society and how she can develop the 
proper attitudes and master the basic 
skills and techniques so necessary to 
happy living. Beginning with social 
problems, the book discusses what the 
student should know about personality 
development, boy and girl relation- 
ships, home responsibilities, job hunt- 
ing, citizenship, and the like. It then 
takes up in turn the practical matters 
of home management, foods and nu- 
trition, personal appearance, clothing, 
getting the most for your money, 
home furnishing and care, and child 
care and development. 


To be published in March 


D. Appleton-Century 
Company 


35 W. 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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McDOWELL SCHOOL 


Established 1876 
Summer Courses 


Costume Design, Pattern Making, 
Draping, Sketching, Fashion IIlustra- 
tion, Dressmaking, Tailoring, Millinery. 


Given in units of 4 weeks each 
during June, July and August 


For further information write to 
SECRETARY FOR SUMMER COURSES 


McDOWELL SCHOOL 


71-79 W. 45th St. New York, N. Y. 








What’s Going On HOW TO KEEP A 
in the Food Field HOME ECONOMICS CLASS 


(Continued from page 104) 





The supply of many foods, however, 
will be less than normal consumption. 
They must be rationed if all are to ob- 
tain an equal share of the amount 
which is available. 

It is doubtful that the American food 
industry can be speeded up to supply 
adequate foods for all in this country 
and for our Allies too. Particularly is 
this true of certain items in our diet. 
Hence if food is to fulfill its war mis- 
sion — feeding millions of Allies — we 
must sacrifice in this country. Ration- nae wee Wy 
ing is the fair and the easy road to “; a Y 
these sacrifices. ‘ 


potvieonad LE DESIGN 
TEXT ED 





Wartime Nutrition Manual 


An instructor’s manual for a war-] » 
time nutrition and homemaking course PRANG TEXTILE COLORS 
has been prepared by the General Elec- Watch the girls in your home economics classes 


tric Consumer Institute of Bridgeport, | when you show them how to decorate blouses, 


Conn. The course is planned to be | scarfs, table linen, curtains and other personal 
given by actual d strati lono articles with PRANG TEXTILE COLORS! 

given by actual demonstrations along | pranc TEXTILE COLORS are Sun-Safe, 
with lectures and in either three or four | Washable, Dry Cleanable. Easy-to-use—can be 


lessons. Each lesson suggests supple- | applied with stencil, hand blocking or free hand 
on cotton, linen, rayon, percale or similar fab- 


m cards ¢ i . oe 
entary cards and literature. Three sice, laumpanslve, 000. 


sections of the manual are devoted to 
recipes, suggested props and promotion PRANG TEXTILE COLORS | COMPLETE 

of the course. All the material has been eT. HOUSEHOLD 
reviewed by the Nutrition Division of ARTS KIT 

the Office of Defense, Health and Wel- 
fare Services. 

A single copy will be sent free to 
home economists on request; additional 
copies are $2.00 each. Write directly 
to Edwina Nolan, Manager of Home 
Service Section, General Electric Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


8 brilliant colors, 
4 jars mixing 
mediums, _ stencil 
paper, cutter and 
brush, designs 
and instructions. 
Only $3.25 post- 
paid. 


° ® a i 81 
Research on Pickles Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. *M’f’d. Aridye Pat. No. 2,222,5 





: 7 The American Crayon Company 
Dr. F. W. Fabian, Research Pro- | 494.327 Hayes Ave. y Sandusky, Ohio 





fessor of Bacteriology, Michigan State 


College, has recently made an extensive 
study of the nutritional values of pickles e Free sae ey 


in comparison with other vegetables, 

fruits and cereal. His report is avail- Tells how to get children to eat 

‘ . : : more milk. Helpful hints and 

able in mimeograph form without ce aka ae ules, 

charge from the National Pickle Pack- Write for ‘Growing Up Was saa” 
ae —to Carnation Company, Dept. 707, 

ers Association, 233 North East Ave- ilies, Whenasin, 

nue, Oak Park, Mlinois. 




















The experienced teachers we TEACHERS 
placed im 1942 received an AGENCY 
5g average increase of more than 
= 00. Did oy get that E. JACKSON 
large eo? 


(Member N.A.T.A.) Ghicako, ILL. 


PA. YASS 


Dept. E. Established 1906 
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Stenciling—And How to Do It 


(Continued from page 98) 





ts 
over exposed per 
et ciotn Seon mews paper 


Crease dividing cloth 





C 
errs. < 






Ya stretched cloth 
ready tor Stenci/ 
Thumb tacks 2° apart 







_ News poper 
Boord 


Measure margin and place stencil over stretched cloth. 
Thumb tack in place, being careful not to have any 
warped places. Cover exposed parts of cloth with paper 
to keep clean. 

Now decide upon colors to be used and mix small por- 
tions in cold cream jars. For light colors begin with white 
and add color until desired tint is obtained. To darken 
colors add a little black. In order to increase fastness of 
color, extend paint and obtain a better consistency for paint- 
ing, mix about one third of the extender (in one of the jars 
in your box of paints) with each color. The thinner in the 
box is to be used only when the paint is too thick to use 
easily. 

For a practice stencil draw a design like the flower 
sketch in illustration No. 3, enlarged four times. Mount 
stencil as described and illustrated and paint with light 
blue, medium blue and black. Mix your light and medium 
blues. Use black from the jar, adding a little extender. 

4. To Paint Stencit. Clean your brushes well and dry 
thoroughly. With a small clean stick lift a little paint from 
the light blue and from the medium blue onto your plate. 
Dab your brush into the edge of the paint so that you can 
scarcely see the paint on it. Test on newspaper to be sure 
you do not have too much paint. With quick firm strokes 
and with the brush perpendicular to your work paint the 
whole design light blue working from the edges toward the 
center, trying to follow the natural lines of the flower. 
The paint should look transparent when it is on the cloth. 
(Don’t try to cover the design solid because a little white 
showing through is pleasing.) 

Clean and dry your brush and use the medium blue with 
the same stroke part way up and down the design as 
shown in the shaded section of illustration No. 3. With 
the other brush shade the edges just a little with black 
(this will look dark blue). Lift your stencil carefully to 
avoid smearing and examine your work. 

Yellow shaded with orange and brown is_ effective. 
Leaves may be painted a light green and shaded with dark 
green on the lower left side portions. The upper right 
portions may be highlighted with yellow or yellow green. 

5. To Crean Srencit. The stencil must be cleaned 
thoroughly after each use or the last dark color to be used 
will mix with the next light color and dull it. Lay sten- 
cil on newspaper and dampen cloth with turpentine. Wipe 
all parts carefully so that no part will break and fall off. 
Dry. Wash your hands immediately to avoid soiling work. 

6. To Set Cotors. Your paint will seem dry almost as 
soon as you finish your work but it will take twenty-four 
hours to dry thoroughly. When completely dry lay right 
side down on an ironing board, dampen the back or iron 
over a damp cloth until dry. The paint will be permanent, 
hut wash your stenciled articles as you wowld fine lingerie. 
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NOT A GRAIN OF 


SUGAR—BUT 
SWEET AS SWEET CAN BE 

































A Sugarless Recipe For 
HONEY CHOCOLATE CAKE 


2 cups cake flour 





lf, teaspoon salt 


114 teaspoons Arm & Hammer Brand 
or Cow Brand Baking Soda 


l% cup shortening 
1 cup honey 
2 eggs, well beaten 


2 squares (2 ounces) unsweetened 
chocolate, melted 


34 cup milk 


_ 


. Sift, then measure flour. Sift three times with 
salt and baking soda. 


2. Cream shortening. Add honey gradually, 
creaming thoroughly. 


3. Slowly add eggs, beating after each addi- 
tion. Add chocolate that has been melted 
and cooled. Blend thoroughly. 


4. Add sifted dry ingredients alternately with 
milk. Blend thoroughly. Turn into two 
greased 9 inch layer pans. Bake. 


Amount: 2—9 inch layers 


Temperature: 350° F. Time: 25-30 minutes 















SAVES ONE 
CUP SUGAR 











Send for free reci 
rec 
and set of bird end 


natural colors 











— & DWicur CO., Ine. 
0 Cedar Street, New York 
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ESSENTIAL 
for Saving 


FOOD VALUES 


COOK POTATOES, tomatoes, vegetables, fruits 
with peelings—then mash or sieve thru Food 
Mill. MASHES RUTABAGAS, pumpkin, squash. 
No lumps! 

APPLES for SAUCE—Just quarter apples, no 
coring, no peeling. Needs less sugar. 25% 
more yield. 

PUREES—Corn, peas, spinach, tomatoes, all vege- 
tables for soups. 

SIEVES prunes, apricots and all fruits for pies, 
puddings and frozen desserts. 

STRAINS BABY FOODS from fresh vegetables 
and fruits quicker, cheaper, Saves more vita- 
mins and minerals. 

FOLEY FOOD MILL, regular price $1.25. Spe- 
cial price to home economists for demonstration, 
1 only, 65c postpaid. 


FOLEY SIFTER, 2-cup size, sifts into measuring 
















cup, 50c. Special price, 1 only, 25c¢ postpaid. 
poner oy. oe. es | 
112 2nd St. ] 
licmeneiie.” Minn. 
0 Send .... recipe circulars | 
for classroom use. ] 
T enclose (1) 65c, Foley Food ] 
— 01) 25e Foley Flour Barapa | 
P ‘ , $ Guaranteed b 
I enclose 1 90c both Food 4 
Mill and Sifter. Good Housekeeping I 
2 . Foy, M OLTICTIVE OR ae i 
(Your order sent postpaid) AS Aovannisto WE | 
PUD Gk binden nu ond0b 0000600660 0000s000b00%s seeds | 
PO VERT ULEOEL ERT RTL LET TE PITT Pee eL er T 
RO ba.0'5 0s 0000505058 sbe00 MURR kdonsebuatcsncks | 
OF FASHION For Results 
i osieeeemninmenmaamainenee 
AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive WINTER, SPRING & SUMMER Courses 


Professional methods for beginners or advanced students. 
Special courses for Teachers, Register Now. Fashion 


Drawing, Sketching, Layout, Design, Styling, Draping, 
Fashion Writing, Interior Decoration, Textile Design, 
Wiridow Display, Drafting & Camouflage. Regents Cred- 


its. Day & Eve. Free Placement. Send for Cir. 23. 





TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52rd Street) New York 
FASHION DICEST, 80S Seventh Ave., New York 
Sponsoring Young American Designers, 

Sample copy on request, 10c. 
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Story of Progress 
(Continued from page 120) 





a trend was leemed not unwise by the 
committee. 

which was pre- 
ceded with advertising in the form of 
posters, became a best seller almost im- 
mediately due to its attractiveness and 
It contains 


The “vitamin plate” 


low price of twelve cents. 
a cup of soup, a salad, and usually as- 
sorted dark and white sandwiches. The 
use of dark breads here is one of our 
first steps toward guiding the tastes 
of the students: to whole grain breads. 

When fruit juices were offered orig- 
inally, it was merely a matter of pour- 
ing them out, displaying them and, at 
the end of the serving period, pouring 
them back into containers and storing 
With a drop 
in price, they became widely used and 
now sell in gallons rather than ounces 


them in the refrigerator. 


each week. 

The fruit sauces involve little prep- 
aration and are purchased eagerly by 
both students and faculty. 

The success of all of these measures 
is due to a recognition of the problem, 
endless discussion of how best to handle 
it, experimental corrections and the per- 
severance of all concerned. The com- 
mittee, because of its varied member- 
ship, could explain and promote the 
policies among different groups — the 
superintendent and principal in contacts 
with parents and townspeople, the home 
economics teachers in their classes, the 
kitchen manager among the tradespeo- 
ple and employees. 

Perhaps one of the greatest factors 
in the building of sound nutritional 
practices among the students has been 
the assistance and guidance which the 
women behind the counter have given 
to the children as they selected their 
lunches. Frequently would say, 
“But you don’t want both potatoes and 
those foods are both rich in 
starch” or “Why don’t you get some 
soup or a salad to go with your sand- 
wich?” 

Additional service is given by the two 
girls who act as dining room hostesses. 
They work on the student’s side of the 
counter and in the dining room, helping 
the children to select their lunches, to 
pay the cashiers, to carry their trays 
and to improve their table manners. 

The satisfactions which have been de- 
rived from the school lunch program in 


one 


macaroni; 





the Wellsville High School Cafeteria 
might have been possible under the di- 
rection of a cafeteria manager working 
independently of the administration and 
other school departments, but they have 
been facilitated and made available 
more quickly through the united efforts 
of a cafeteria committee. 





Rabbits Are Meat 


“Meet the meat shortage by eating 
domestic rabbit meat,” is the counsel 
offered housewives by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, U. §. Department of 
the Interior. 
rabbit is 


nutritious, 


The meat of the domestic 
pearly fine grained, 
palatable and may be served through- 
It is quickly produced— 


white, 


out the year. 
only 90 days are required from the time 
the doe is mated until the young rab- 
bits are ready for the It is eco- 
nomical, too, for only 414 pounds of 
feed are required during this period to 
produce | pound of live weight. 
Rabbit raising is not a new industry. 
England has about 1% million producing 
Germany has iia 15 and 20 


table. 


does; 
million; every Italian householder is 
required to maintain at least one doe. 
In the United States rabbits are raised 
from California to Maine, with the city 
of Los Angeles alone consuming more 
than 2 million dressed rabbits during 
1942. 

Persons wishing to augment the fam- 
ily meat supply with the domestic rab- 
bit should write for Leaflet No. 218 
“Domestic Rabbits In the Food for 
Freedom Program,” free upon request 
from the Publications Office, Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Merchandise Mart, 


Chicago, Illinois. 








pte. Economics Dept., PET MILK COMPANY 








1447c Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





Please send me____sets of ‘29 Recipes Serving 50.” 
I teach (subjects) 
in. school (grade) 
Name == SS 
Address a 


Cit State 
(Offer limited to residents of U. S.) 
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First Smpressions 
By Paveen Liebermann 


410 MINUTE PLAY FOR SENIOR ASSEMBLY 


THE Time—May 1943. 

Tus Scene—Auditorium platform. A row of empty chairs 
at left side of stage. A narrator sits at speakers’ table 
front right, half facing the audience and half facing the 
entrance at back of stage. 

Tue CHARACTERS—Narrator and five attractive young girls. 


CURTAIN 








NaRRATOR: You seniors are about ready to graduate and 
are making final preparations for finding a job. The 
first question in your mind is, “What clothes?”. I am 
here to give you some advice concerning the proper job- 
seeking attire. Jobs are plentiful; competition not so 
keen as a year ago; but a job may not be landed even 
now because of an unfavorable impression due to the 
wrong attire. This can best be demonstrated by mem- 
bers of your own group who have volunteered to illus- 
trate the various points to consider in selecting job- 
seeking clothes. 

As each model completes her demonstration she will 
sit down on the stage here so that you will be able finally 
to see a typical row of job applicants. You will then 
be in the position of the employer to whom clothes pre- 
sent the first impression. 

Marion: (enters and walks slowly to front of stage) She 
is dressed in a large black off-the-face hat, black veil 
over her face, red coat with fur collar, coat open to 
show black dress with showy sequin design on belt, 
black high-heeled shoes and carries black gloves and 
black underarm purse. 

NarraTOR: None of this garb is in bad taste, not even the 
red coat. It is of good quality wool and has a fine fur 
collar. Marion presents an attractive appearance for a 
matinee or a bridge party, but not for an interview as 
a possible candidate for an office position. The veil, the 
decoration of sequins, the too bright and dressy coat 
are out of place in a job-seeking atmosphere. And right 
here is a piece of advice on buying a coat for this all-im- 
portant occasion of job-seeking. If the budget permits 
the purchase of only one coat, it should be dark in color 
and of an excellent quality of material. Unless a good 
durable grade of fur is possible at the price you can pay, 
it is better to omit the fur, because nothing looks shab- 





bier sooner than cheap fur. 
ON: (retires to one of the chairs) 

LICE: (enters with confident step and walks to front of 
stage) Alice is garbed in a tan camel’s hair box coat, 
navy shirt-waist dress with white dickey, a blue felt 
pillbox hat, blue gloves, blue shoes and bag. 
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You Can Have a Copy of 


” American Living and Its 
Relation to Glass 
Containers” 


for each of your students 
if you use this coupon of 





Values” 
are the titles ef two books which are — 
especially timely now when foods are 





Owens-Illinois Glass ag ~- subject . tatorest. Ak 
Company jmaten wana hans 
aie mute eae tind 
o ow a 
FOOD AND SERVICE BOOK ha ir 
that is valuable The Free y 


for any instructor of Foods. 
You can order it on 
30 days’ approval by using 
coupon on reverse side of this 
page. 


“Modern Homemaker” 


with its canning recipes and instruction. 
together with 100 Victory Canning 
Labels, should be in every Home Eco- 
nomics class. Use this coupon to get 
your set from 


The Kerr Glass Manufacturing Company 





“BEAUTY FOR KEEPS” 
New sound motion picture 
produced by 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 
available free for 
High School, Junior High 
and Adult Audiences 
Use coupon on other side 


America’s New- 
est and Most 
Complete Sew. 
ing Book! 
BETTER 


DRESSMAKING 
by Ruth Wyeth Spears 
Order Your Copy Today! 
USE COUPON ON THE BACK 








Food for Victory 
SCORE CHART 
A new aid for teaching 
nutrition food rules 
Free 
For you and your students 
Use the Kellogg coupon on 
other side. 


Don’t put it off! Send for 
your free copies of “How to 
Keep Fit in Wartime” right 
away! It's crammed with 
Facts on Vitamin C—it helps 
make what you tell your 
classes stick. Mail the cou- 
pon on the other side NOW! 





FOLEY FOOD MILL 





See other side for special price to home 
economists, and recipe circulars for 
classroom use. ’ 


“1001 HOUSEHOLD HINTS 
AND TIME SAVERS” 


Covers 


© FOOD—shopping, cooking, prepara- 
tion 


¢ CLOTHING—wear-end-care, etc. 


© HOUSEKEEPING—conserving materi- 


als 


¢ THE HOUSEHOLD—time and money 
savers, ele., etc. 











“WARTIME SUGGESTIONS” 
A Free 36-Page Booklet 


Packed with practical and useful ideas on food-keeping and 
food-preparing, geared to wartime conditions. 
This booklet can be had by filling out the coupon on the reverse 


side. 





LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
34 Beacon: Strect 
Boston, Massachusetts 


send me more information 


Please 
about 
(] Let’s Study Foods, 

(J Foods: Their Nutritive, Economic 
| and Social Values. See page 120. 


dbbin de REE ods n kes 


| KBRR GLASS MFG. CO. 

| Title Insurance Building 

| Los Angeles, California 

Please send me a copy of “The Mod- 
ern Homemaker,” 24 pages of canning 
recipes and instruction, with 100 Vic- 
tory Canning Labels. See advertise- 
ment on page 112. 


Name 


eee eee eee eee eee ee) 


10-DAY FREE EXAMINATION! 
M. BARROWS & CO., INC. 
443 Fourth Ave., New York City 


TER DRESSMAKING, by Ruth 
Wyeth Spears. At the end of 10 days, 
I will either return it, or remit $2.40 
plus 25c for postage and handling. See 
page 121, 


City 


(Please Print) 


Save 25c Remit Check or Money- 
Order Now and Pay Only $2.40 
3/43 P.H.E. 43 


FREE | 

HOW TO USE CITRUS FRUITS TO 
BUILD RUGGED HEALTH 

FLORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION 

Lakeland, Florida, Dept. P. 

Please send me copies of your 

24 page booklet “KEEPING FIT IN 

WARTIME,” as offered on page 117. 


Name 
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HANDIBOOK LIBRARY 
Dept. 11, 22 W. 48 St., N. Y. C. 


Please send me copies of “1001 
HOUSEHOLD HINTS AND TIME- 
SAVERS” @ 50c per copy. Payment 
enclosed. (See page 118). 
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Frigidaire Division 

340B Taylor Street, Dayton, Ohio 
Please send me 
Please send me 
pages 90 and 91. 








Send, without charge, copy of BET- | 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS CO. 
Home Economics Department 

Toledo, Ohio 

Please send me a copy of “American 
Living and Its Relation to Glass Con- 
tainers” and (state number) 
copies of the summary folders for 





teaching Consumer Education. See 

third cover. 
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THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS : 
Peoria, Illinois 


Please send me Bailey’s “Meal Plan- 
ning and Table Service” (1942 edi- 
tion). [) Enclosed find $2.00. () Bill 
me on 30 days’ approval. See page 120. 


EOD 5s vans 09504 s.000009 
Sy BRO Ne S82. at eee ces 


Dept. PH-33 

Racine, Wisconsin 

IMPORTANT: The following mate- 
rials have been offered previously. To 
avoid duplication, please check mate- 
rials on hand before ordering. 
Please send: [] New Bulletin—“100 
Uses for Wax in the Home.” (] 
Teaching Outline. [J Illustrated 
Teacher's Handbook (revised). © 
Student Folders—“Some Facts About 
Wax.” { Teacher’s Chart (Floor, 
furniture and woodwork main- 
tenance). (1) I would like to sched- 
ule a free showing of your new sound 
motion picture, “Beauty for Keeps.” 
Please send information. See page 116. 


SOR no sikyn 0 s0c00ce eset obcne ces 


THE KELLOGG COMPANY 
Department PHE-33 
Battle Creek, Michigan 





Please send me copies of your 
new Victory Food Score Chart for 
classroom use. See page 121. 
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FOLEY MFG. CO. 

112 Second St., N. E. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

O Send recipe circulars for 
classroom use. 

I enclose {] 65c, Foley Food Mill, or 
(J 25c Foley Flour Sifter. (2-cup size) 
I enclose (] 90c both Foley Food Mill 
and Sifter. See page 124 of this issue. 
Name 
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GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


copies of your WARTIME Suggestions booklet. 
reprints of your March magazine advertisements. See 


ee ee 
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Narrator: Alice looks trim, businesslike, clean. The white 
collar lights up her face and adds freshness to her ap. 
pearance. She looks comfortable, at ease and seems 
ready to begin work at once. 

Auice: (joins Marion) 

Joan: (enters gaily) She wears no hat, her feather bobs 
bit windblown, her white blouse tucked into a gayly 
striped dirndl skirt, light blue socks, and dirty brown 
and white saddle shoes. She is carrying a short blue 
sport coat. 

NARRATOR: Joan looks the wholesome fun-loving girl that 
she is and her dress is similar to that of many of you 
in this audience. For this occasion such clothes are quite 
acceptable, but in seeking a position Joan should em. 
phasize not her youth and school girlishness but her 
serious intention to work. She is leaving school and the 
informal dress acceptable here. 

Joan: (joins Marion and Alice) 

Fuora: (enters sedately) She is wearing a brown felt hat, 
brownish tweed suit, brown oxfords, brown bag and 
holds brown gloves. 

Narrator: (surveys Flora, points to earrings, “eye-catcher’ 
pin on lapel of coat and large oblong stone in ring 
right hand) Flora has sought to tone up her brow 
ensemble with the synthetic emerald colored stones in 
her costume jewelry. She would have done better to 
omit the costume jewelry entirely. (takes off jewelry, 
holds it up to show the large size of each piece) Ther 
is too much of each and too many pieces. (pointing to 
Flora) Now, nothing mars the smart tasteful appear: 
ance of this job-seeker. 

Fiora: (joins other three) 

Louise: (enters quickly and walks firmly to front of stage) 
Her hair is combed back nicely and there are two smal 
red barrets on each side above her ears. A green 
beanie with a red feather is on her head She is wear- 
ing a green sweater and green kilted wool skirt. Th 
green fuzzy alpaca coat is lined with a red and greet 
checked lining and this lining forms a binding on th 
front of the coat. Louise wears her coat over he 
shoulders. Her shoes are all-brown sport shoes. Het 
bag is large and bulging. 

Narrator: Louise has carried out her color scheme o 
green complemented with a little red (points to barrets 
feather on beanie, red in lining). The greens all maté 
and are not the glaring bright greens, but you can st 
that even in this, her costume for job-seeking is incor 
rect. Perhaps you ought to be warned that some et 
ployers object to bright colors, red especially. The ht 
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and the barrets detract from the impression whid 
Louise wishes to make, rather, they point up her extrem 
youth and inexperience. Lastly, the sweater and the not: 
chalant mode of wearing her coat may be collegiate bt 
not businesslike. A sweater is taboo in a job-seekitj 
attire, and a coat is worn properly or carried fold 
over one’s arm. 

Louise: (joins the other girls) 

Narrator: Before you is a row of applicants for a positiol 
in business. Anyone of them might be yeu. Whi 
would you hire? 


——————_CURTAIN-_——- 
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Creative Careers 


In Home Economics 
By HAZEL T. CRAIG 


In Five Parts: 
Opportunities in Clothing and Textiles—two parts. 
Opportunities in Foods and Nutrition. 
Opportunities in Miscellaneous Fields. 
A Sammary of Opportunities—chart form. 
An Ideal Brochure at This Time 
when your seniors are planning their future activities, 


FoR the convenience of you and your students we 
are reprinting in pamphlet form this 

series of articles at a price which will make them 
available to every high school and college student 
who wants a home economics career. 

The information contained in this reprint has 
been culled very carefully from wide reading, varied 
home economics experience and a comprehensive 
uestionnaire sent to employers in the various occu- 
pational fields. It contains a list of the best and 
most recent book and magazine references. 


Price 25 cents a copy 
Ten copies or more 20 cents each 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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VISUAL 
AID IN 


TEACHING 
NUTRITION 


The Shedd Vitamin Wheel 


is a double rotating chart in full color, show- 
ing in graphic form on one side the vitamin 
content, A to K, of commonly used foods, The 
other side shows the food products containing 
these same vitamins. 


Teachers of nutrition have found the SHEDD 
VITAMIN WHEEL very useful. oT ae 0 
material helps students grasp the vital neces- 
alty 4 — optimum nutrition from their 


$1.00 per Dozen Postpaid 
er Single Copy 15c. 


THE B. E. SHEDD Co. 
Reem 902, 468 Fourth Ave., New Yerk, N. Y. 
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CHURCH & DWIGHT CO. INC. 
10 Cedar Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Free Books, describing uses of Baking 
Soda, also a set of Colored Bird Cards. 
Described on page 123. 


Name 
Street Address 
City or Town 
State 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COM- 
PANY 

35 West 32nd Street 

New York City 

Please send me more information 
about “Foundations for Living,” by 
Fern Silver and Mildred Graves 


Ryan, including price. See page 122. 
OMe ccakecccsces ct sabetes Caeasat 
DEL ocad chev iwctuget bed nades ok wns s 
CMR ison i inuacatapaee’ eee te 
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E, I. du PONT de NEMOURS 

& CO. (INC.) 

Rayon Division 

Empire State Bldg., New York City 
Educational Aids On Rayon 

Please send me free items checked be- 
low: 1) “Rayon Today”—booklet. (1) 
“What You Should Know About Ray- 
on Yarn”’—book. [] Wall Chart— 
“How du Pont Rayon Is Made.” () 
“Facts About Fabrics”’—booklet. () 
Information about motion picture 
“Fashion’s Favorite.” [] Information 
about motion picture “Facts About 
Fabrics.” See page 89 of this issue. 


(RARER ey a epee ere rere 
RIO: « ccniindie « Kubeeds bens sebae’ 
PSS ESS. Se BT CTIA TNs 
NEE. Cea bed eeetaa hes fe ARE ee 
No. of students in your classes ...... 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
PRESS 

5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me FOOD CHEMISTRY 
AND COOKERY by Halliday and 
Noble, fully described on page 121. I 
will pay postman $3.00 (plus few 
cents C.O.D. charges) or, if I enclose 


$3.00, you will send book prepaid. See 
page 121 

EE oor a cthcy 1. akin aldaands ld aaa 
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AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP. 
Educational Division 

350 Fifth Ave., New York City 
There are students in my class. 
Please send me one copy of your leaf- 
let “How to Sew Rayon Fabrics” for 
each student. See page 107. 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS, 468 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Enclosed please find $———— for which send me 
“Meet the Browns,” 30c per copy, as described on page 118. [) Also 
copies of “Food Selection Chart,” single copy 15c; 10 or oop es 


for 





each; 25 or more, 7!4c each, see page 112. 
Wheels, as described in this supplement, price 15c each or $1.00 per dozen. 


Name 
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| Page booklet on this vital subject. S 

























FREE! NEW, COMPLETE LUNCE 
BOX BOOKLET 
— ELEC. & MFG 


Consumer Education Section 
Mansfield, Ohio 

Please send me a free desk copy 
“HOW TO PACK LUNCH BO 
FOR WAR WORKERS”—your 2 


page 85. 
asia’ 


+ eaten 
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AMERICA 
Educational Department 
180 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y 
Please send me your new booklet “In 


struction Material for Hosiery o! 
Celanese* Yarn”, as described o 
page 111 
APPT 
DONGE* 5. vonres.0ce bass eameoneeee 
GUS d.cic pea cndenae canes SOROS cc ccest 
Junior High School .......... 
a College ...++.e0- 


FREE MATERIAL ON PERSONA 
GROOMING FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
& COLLEGES ONLY 

BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY 

45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
(Check) 

() Grooming Twine—Stunt and Song. 
C) Teacher’s pamphlet “Little Things 
Count—Even in Wartime.” [1] Colored 
wall chart “Perspiring is Healthful, 
but.” () Wall charts, “Grooming for 
the Job”—a woman, a man. [7] Student 
leaflets and Good Grooming Guides. 
See page 114. 

Name 
Name of School 
(where you teach) 


Jr. H.S. () H.S. () College () Tea. 
Train. () 4H Club () Enrollment. 
Boys Grades——— 
No. of Classes 
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THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO. 
227 Hayes Avenue, Sandusky, Ohio 
Send me a Household Arts Kit com- 
plete with colors, all accessory tools, 
suggested designs and stencil paper. 
$3.25 postpaid. See page 122. 


Name 


Address 


Ce s< 


P.O. Box 78, Canal St. Stn., New York 
Please send: {] Book 22—Star Book of 
Doilies (Crocheted and Tatted), 10¢ 
per copy. [] Book 23—Build Your 
Own Wardrobe (Do It Thus and 
Sew), 10c per copy. [) Book 24— 
Star Beginner’s Handbook (Crochet 
—Knit—Tat), 10c per copy. 5 Free 
Instruction Leaflets with every two 
books bought. Other titles on page 110. 


Name 
Address 
City 
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tive information coupon. 
on lunch box 
pianning. 
¥ “Instruction Material for Ho- Ask 
; siery of Celanese Yarn.” a con- | D. Appleton-Century Company 
cise booklet giving the history, for the price of that 
¢ construction and care of rayon Challenging and Dynamic 
t hosiery, has been prepared by 7 New Book fe 
' Celanese Corporation as a Foundations for Living. 


l teaching aid: copies will be It will be out in March. 
| sent to you on receipt of this | Use this coupon for making 
coupon. this request. 

















Are You Going To Sew? JOANNE Will pong 


at FOR DEFENSE! Never has it been so inpatient oe 
Milliens of American girls, DEFENSE QNSCIOUS, are 
setaeg, have ever sewed bene” Cee JOAN NNE to mede 1’ chat 


Features of Joanne 
A fashien Fig im ery A INCHES HIGH! 
A beasti cure with detachable arms. 
le of Newt PROVED MATERIAL —but NO NO rubber. 


Mad 
Ineludes a basic pattern for making FOU 
Inclades a Simplicity Sewing Book of Tasteustions. 


ORDER FROM 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY | 
2113 Lexington Kansas City, Me 


GOOD GROOMING 
in Wartime 
COMPLETE UNIT 
with emphasis on 
Daintiness 

with 


NEW GROOMING TWINS 
STUNT 


Send in this coupon now! 











Miniature Costume Folios 
60 Plates—$1.50 
100 Beautiful Authentic Historic Costumes 


Instructions for outing and making; omting shoes, hats, eapes. 








bie, oars, cloaks, scarfs, _ jewels, 
12 pli 8%x5 U 
one FOOD CHEMISTRY yee ee eee ee ae NH. Ue 


classes can now AND COOKERY 
decorate w e ar- 
i fab- | by Evelyn G. Halliday and Isabel T. 
adeapeiaran Noble, authors of “Hows and Whys of 
ric household ar- | Cooking.” is an important new second- 
ticles, and gifts | Year text for home economics teachers 
" and a practical manual for food re- 
with beautiful | search laboratories. 


Prang Textile | order through your bookstore, or use 

















Colors. handy coupon on other side. 
Book 23——Build 
Your Own 
Wardrobe 
pad Png The leaflet offered in this 
Nena, | | coupon gives invaluable Add These [lustrations To Your Laboratory File 
— " CLASSIC—12 Greek, R 
= —— a info on an haw te 5 sehen in Gree oman, Egyptian, and Byzantine = 
changes for ‘ ORIENTAL—12 costumes in Arabian, Assyrian, Chinese, Hebrew, 
that basic suit sew rayon fabrics. Japanese, Indian, Hindu. 
and dress and CHIVALRY—12 costumes 13th, 14th, and 15th Centuries, in Ger- 
many other ac- Send for your copy! man, English, French. 
cessory ideas. RENAISSANCE—12 costumes ioe Century, English, French, Spas- 
Instructions in sequin-sewing. braid- ish, Dutch, Italian 





trimming, quilting. etc. AMERICAN—12 costumes in Indian, Colonial, Dutch, Puritas, 
Revolution, Civil 





U ORDER FROM 
SE COUPON ON REVERSE SIDE FOR GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


2113 Lexingtoa Kansas City, Me TU 





“Meet the Browns”, “Food Selection Chart”, “The Vitamin Wheel”, 


new well-sponsored nu-_ eight-page leaflet, giving a double rotating chart API 
trition play for classroom food values, best sea- in full color, showing A 
or assembly use, by Flor- sons and ways of pre to 
ence La Ganke Harris paring commonly used the many foods illustrat- 
and Alice H. Smith. fruits and vegetables. ed, 











Packing the needed Pickup in lunch box meals! 


New, practical booklet shows how to prepare husky, 
healthful lunch box meals to reduce after-lunch let- 
down, help increase war production 






A timely book . . . on a vital subject! 
With more than five million men and 
women in industry now carrying their 
lunch, it is essential to the war effort 
that these “production soldiers” eat the 
right kind of mid-shift meals. This 16- 
page booklet sums up the fundamentals 


oI of planning lunch box meals that help 


workers stay strong, vigorous and on the 
job. It carries the seal of acceptance of 
the Committee on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association. 


Send for free copy. Desk copies of “HOW 
TO PACK LUNCH BOXES FOR WAR 

















City, Me = , 
morenrenersod WORKERS,” without charge to home econ- 
nena tm omists and teachers. Extra quantities avail- 
able at 2c each. Write 
, CONSUMER EDUCATION SERVICE 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
= ae Westind 356 Fourth Street . Mansfield, Ohio 
‘se in ; a“. 
. High Spots of Concrete Information in this Booklet 
. 
@ Plan the Lunch Box with the @ When War Workers Eat De- © Food Shortages . . . and Lunch 
Other Meals in Mind pends on When They Work Box Meals 
@ What is a Good Lunch? 
@Hints on Packing a Lunch e030 Menus for Nutritious 
@ Every Lunch Box Should Con- Rox Lunches 
tain These Foods 
> @e The Work They Do Makes a e@ Tips from the People Who Eat ©69 Tested Recipes for Lunch 
Big Difference the Lunch Box Foods 
File 
antine 
ebrew, 
n Ger- 
® . ls Al ¥ ’ J 
—- ry ELECTRIC APPLIANCE 
ol CSTINGNOUSC  iwision 
ys Me TUNE IN ON JOHN CHARLES THOMAS, WESTINGHOUSE PROGRAM, N BC, SUNDAY AT 2:30 P.M., E.W.T. 
— a 
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